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BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 
ING by McKinsey and Piper is a 
balance sheet approach textbook 
designed for easy teaching and easy 
learning. Every chapter is a short, 
complete unit. For instance, Volume 
I contains forty-six chapters. Each 
chapter includes problems for dis- 
cussion, oral exercises, and written 
exercises. At the end of each volume 
there is a series of supplementary 
written exercises correlating with 
each chapter. 


Optional workbooks are available 
providing stationery for completing 
the written exercises. 


Several selections of practice sets 
are available, some with business 
papers, and some without. These 
are explained in the column at the 
right. 






PRACTICAL LABORATORY MATERIALS 








LABORATORY MATERIALS 


Volume I 


A521—Working Papers, Chapters 1 to 20, including sta- 
tionery for Practice Set 1 in Chapter 14. 


A522—Working Papers, Chapters 21 to 42. 


A523—Blanks for Practice Set 2. 


One book containing general journal, purchases 
journal, sales journal, and cash book; one book con- 
taining general ledger; two sheets of work sheet 
stationery. 


A524—Blanks for Practice Set 3. 


One book containing general journal, purchases 
journal, sales journal, and cash book; one book 
containing general ledger; two sheets of work sheet 
stationery. 


A525—Business Papers for Practice Set 3. 
Incoming business papers, including invoices, 
checks, and credit memoranda; book of sales tick- 
ets; check book; stationery for outgoing business 
papers, including billheads, notes, deposit tickets, 
letterheads, and statements; office files. 


Volume II 
A531—Working Papers, Chapters 1 to 22. 
A532—Working Papers, Chapters 23 to 48. 


A533—Blanks for Practice Set 4. 


One book containing general journal, sales journal, 
purchases journal, cash book, notes receivable book, 
notes payable book, sales returns and allowances 
journal, and petty cash book; one book containing 
general ledger, accounts receivable ledger, and ac- 
counts payable ledger; two sheets of work sheet 
stationery. 


A534—Business Papers for Practice Set 4. 
Incoming papers, including invoices, checks, notes, 
currency, and other business papers; duplicate cop- 
ies of sales invoices; check book; outgoing station- 
ery, including notes and deposit tickets; office files. 

A535—Blanks for Practice Set 5. 
One book containing general journal, cash receipts 
journal, cash payments journal, notes receivable 
book, notes payable book, and petty cash book; 
one book containing general ledger, accounts re- 
ceivable ledger, accounts payable ledger, and stock 
subscribers’ ledger; one book containing sales 
journal, sales returns and allowances journal, pur- 
chases journal, and stock subscription list; one book 
containing stock certificate book and stockholders’ 
ledger; two sheets of work sheet stationery. 
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Eighteenth Edition 
By Carlson, Prickett, Forkner 


THE MOST POPULAR 
BOOK ON THE MARKET 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING is still on the march 
to new records of popularity. It is used in more schools than all competing 
books combined. It is the adopted book in nearly all states which have uniform 
adoptions. It is used in nearly all the cities with a population of more than 


50,000. 
20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING is popular because it 


consistently provides a maximum amount of material and services at a minimum 
of cost. It is popular with teachers and students because it is easy to teach and 
easy to learn. 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING ‘wears well’’ because 


it is rich in content and provides a wide range of applications. 





Give us an opportunity to recommend the specific materials that will fit your 
particular requirements. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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EDITORIAL 


Trends in Education 


We have been in the war more than two years, yet the influence of the war 
in general upon the field of education throughout the nation is playing no 
small part. Just now all efforts are being made by the schools to co-operate 
by offering that type of training which will best lend itself toward the prosecu- 
tion of the war, but much of this training is only temporary and will disappear 
when the conflict is ended. The war, however, is bringing about definite changes 
that will be lasting and may either aid or hinder the future progress of education. 


It is argued that the prewar education and training has proved inadequate 
to cope with the wartime regime. Yet it is doubtful, according to General 
Frank J. McSherry, director of the Operations War Manpower Commission, 
whether the nation could have approximated the goals set up by the President 
in the comparatively short time had vocational training in the schools not 
been so well developed. 


Some educators feel that in general the subject matter will remain the 
same, but the general method of presentation will be greatly changed; others 
believe that the long-needed revitalization of general education will be brought 
about. There are also those who, taking a rather radical view of the situation, 
believe that the trend is toward a general upheaval of all educational content. 


Our experiences in the war thus far have shown us that we are capable of 
accomplishing much more in a given length of time than we have heretofore 
accomplished. Many illustrations can be cited to bear out this statement. 
In the field of industry compare the time it now takes to build a ship with the 
time it formerly took, or note the speed with which a bombing plane is turned 
out. In education there is a tendency to step up the tempo in secondary schools 
and colleges by increasing the student load by one-fourth of the normal enroll- 
ment formerly carried. In an attempt to speed up the training of office em- 
ployees for wartime jobs, a number of courses have been accelerated with 
varying degrees of success. Chief among these courses are shorthand, book- 
keeping, and typewriting, although clerical training, office machines, and 
office practice courses have come in for a large share in the abbreviating proc- 
ess. Two years’ training in the development of typewriting skill is now con- 
sidered unnecessary and a waste of time. In the Army and Navy classes the 
training for office work is accomplished in a much shorter time than is usually 
required in civilian classes. 


In some localities there is a tendency to increase the school year from 
nine to twelve months. Much can be said to show that the three months’ time 
between the closing of the spring term and the opening of the fall term is, toa 
considerable extent, wasted. If the school year is lengthened to twelve months, 
high school students will be enabled to graduate at the age of sixteen or younger. 


There is a growing tendency for business education to emphasize the value 
of general education along with vocational education. Since the outbreak of 
the war the study of mathematics has been greatly increased and, in all prob- 
ability, this interest will continue when the war is ended. 


Education is playing no small part in helping to win the war. When this 
conflict is ended, let us hope that the lessons learned in war will help us to 
realize the equally important role of education in the time of peace. 


W. S. Lyerla, head of the department of commerce and 
business adminisiration, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, Kansas. 
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Implications of War Training Programs Upon Postwar 
Business Programs 


H. G. Enterline and R. J. Hosler 


Summary and conclusions based upon the series of articles prepared 
by the members of the staff of the U. S. Naval Training School 
for Storekeepers at Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


In each issue of THe BALANCE SHEET for 
this school year there has appeared an article 
explaining in some detail the different aspects 
of the educational program of the U. S. 
Naval Training School for Storekeepers at 
Indiana University. 

Other than immediate instructional prob- 
lems, the topic most commonly discussed by 
the instructors of the U. S. Naval Training 
School concerns the effect which intensive 
vocational war-training programs will have 
upon postwar business education. These 
questions arise constantly: Will the in- 
structors themselves carry back into public 
school business education lessons learned in 
these intensive training programs? Will 
enough business educators have been in- 
fluenced to have any appreciable effect upon 
business education? During the postwar 
period will there be any necessity for such 


intensive vocational training programs, or 
will emphasis revert to social-business or 
personal-use business education? These and 
many other similar questions are discussed 
whenever instructors assemble. 

We do not pretend to know the answers to 
these questions. All anyone can do is to 
project himself into the future in the light of 
present experience—and such speculation 
at best is bound to be faulty to some degree, 
All this article attempts to do is to look 
ahead and speculate upon what could happen 
or, more properly, upon what might be 
desirable. 

CURRICULUM AND COURSE OF STUDY CONSTRUC- 
tion. The instructional materials used in the 
school have been prepared by the members 
of the instructional staff with the technical 
assistance of naval officers. Materials are 


frequently revised to keep abreast of con- 





A storekeeper at work 
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stant changes in the Navy supply system. 
To facilitate these revisions, the materials 
are arranged in loose-leaf form. 

In the past a few leaders in business educa- 
tion have prepared textbooks in the various 
subject areas. These textbooks then became 
the subject matter of the classroom, even 
though the material may not have had too 
much specific application to local needs. 
Another difficulty in the present use of 
textbooks in the public schools is the fact 
that the materials are usually from one to 
three years old before they get into textbook 
form; in addition, some states require that a 
book be adopted for a five-year period. 

In the future, business teachers in each 
community may, after a survey of local 
requirements (including surrounding trade 
and commerce areas), consult frequently 
with businessmen and set up more practical 
working, on-the-job vocational training 
courses. This, of course, would involve the 
assignment of some teachers to such survey 
work on a part-time basis at least. 

Many of the procedures which have been 
used successfully in the Naval Training 
School can be used in the development of 
curricula for business education programs. 
While it might be undesirable in most in- 
stances to use the forms and procedures of 
any one business concern in a high school 
business program, it would be desirable to 
use a representative sampling of the forms 
of several firms within the community. The 
use of actual business forms from local con- 
cerns would be beneficial for several reasons: 

1. The student would become familiar 

with the actual business forms used locally, 
thereby making the training as highly vo- 
cational as possible. 
_ 2. The student would have a keener 
interest in his business training program 
since it would bring into the classroom the 
activities of local businesses. 

3. This procedure would make necessary 
a closer working relationship between the 
business education program and local busi- 
ness concerns. This would not only serve to 
improve the instructional program, but it 
would also make businessmen more con- 
scious of the programs carried on in the local 
schools. 

4. This increased co-operation between 
business and the school would facilitate the 
Placement and follow-up of business educa- 
tion graduates. 

_ METHODS OF TEACHING. An intensive voca- 
tional training program requires that great 
emphasis be placed upon the development 
and use of desirable teaching techniques if 
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the trainee is to master the instructional 
material in a limited time. Where there is 
little opportunity for outside study, it is 
important that the instructor plan the 
classroom time so that every minute will 
result in efficient learning. 

In the Naval Training School at Indiana 
University, lesson plans are developed co- 
operatively by all instructors of a subject 
area and are used by all teachers within a 
particular group. An entire group of trainees, 
composed of several classes, are thus taught 
the same materials at approximately the 
same time. While this procedure may ap- 
pear somewhat regimented, it does insure 
that all groups will have as nearly equal 
opportunities as possible for the mastering 
of the instructional material. 

Visual aids of all kinds are developed, 
revised, and expanded as the needs arise. 
The types in use vary from the customary 
blackboard illustrations to audio-visual aids. 

The teaching procedure used in this school 
could be incorporated to a great extent in 
regular school programs. Too often in the 
regular high school programs, teachers of 
the same subject matter area do not have, 
or do not develop, the opportunity of work- 
ing together in solving their common prob- 
lems. These problems refer particularly to 
course of study construction, teaching plans, 
and standards by which the students are 
evaluated. 

In the future more learning will take place 
in the classroom. Emphasis will be placed 
upon learning “‘how-to-do” “‘here-and-now.” 
Much more laboratory work, simulating the 
actual job situation, will be completed. 
Emphasis will be placed upon “quantitative” 
as well as “qualitative” output. 

STOREKEEPERS’ LABORATORY. In addition to 
the attainment of considerable knowledge of 
the Navy supply and accounting system, 
each trainee likewise must master the skills 
involved in storekeeping work. These skills 
include essentially: (1) typewriting, mostly 
in the nature of invoice preparation, and 
setting up numerous carbon copies of various 
other forms, but little of straight and con- 
tinuous copy work; (2) rapidity and ac- 
curacy in the use of the fundamental arith- 
metical processes; and (3) neat and accurate 
hand-written record keeping of both money 
and property, frequently in limited spaces. 

In order to perfect these skills, a store- 
keepers’ laboratory has been set up in which 
trainees receive much practice in the per- 
formance of these skills. Problem situations, 
simulating actual job conditions, are pro- 
vided. These problems are arranged in a 
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sequence of increasing difficulty, and alter- 
nate forms are provided for those job situa- 
tions which cause the most difficulty. Most 
of the laboratory work is concentrated in 
the latter part of the training program. 

The storekeepers’ laboratory corresponds 
to some extent to the office practice course in 
the public school business education depart- 
ment, except that such office practice ma- 
terial could be made much more realistic by 
selecting actual problems from local business 
firms and adapting them to the office practice 
course. A sufficient amount of repetitive 
practice will be necessary to guarantee the 
harmonious co-ordination of skills and 
knowledges in the accomplishment of an 
acceptable finished product. 

SELECTION AND TRAINING OF TEACHERS. In 
general, the procedure for selecting and 
training teachers for the specialized training 
program at Indiana University was as 
follows: 

Instructors were selected from all parts of 
the country on the basis of training and suc- 
cessful teaching experience. Preference was 
given to those who had had vocational 
teaching experience, and who had “‘work”’ 
or “occupational” experience. 

When the school first opened, teachers 
attended all-day indoctrination conferences 
conducted by commissioned and petty 
officers, experienced in the field. Later, the 
teachers were assigned to specialized areas 
of instruction, according to their interests, 
abilities, and previous training and experi- 
ence, while the intensified and specialized 
conferences continued. 

As additional teachers entered the school, 
they audited classes conducted by teachers 
who had already gained experience in the 
school. They then either took over the same 
class or other classes while the former 
teacher audited and offered helpful criticism. 
Each new teacher, therefore, was assigned 
to one or more experienced teachers—an 
adaptation of the “big brother” idea. 

When teachers had mastered their special- 
ized areas, they audited classes in other areas 
of specialization for the purpose of gaining 
whatever knowledges were essential to 
unified and co-operative instruction. 

Teachers meet frequently, both formally 
and informally, to discuss problems and to 
determine the most efficient methods of 
instruction. Demonstration lessons, by 
both new and experienced teachers, are used 
to some extent. 

The training of teachers, however, is not 
discontinued after the instructional material 
has once been mastered. Two factors require 
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continued in-service training: (1) changes in 
the Navy supply system, of which teachers 
must remain abreast, and (2) continued 
research and experimentation to determine 
more effective ways of teaching. 

The application of these techniques to 
public school teaching is rather obvious. 
Comparable situations would include: (1) 
inviting local expert salesmen and office 
workers to the staff meetings in order to 
obtain the practical viewpoint; (2) inter- 
visitation of teachers (in many schools an 
almost unheard of and frequently resented 
practice); (3) assigning a new teacher to a 
teacher sponsor (How many times are new 
teachers assigned full teaching loads and 
freely permitted to “sink or swim’”’?); (4) 
frequent consultations concerning vital prob- 
lems, the solution of which will result in 
more effective learning. 

Experience in the U. S. Naval Training 
School here has taught one thing: that ex- 
perienced teachers can, after proper indoc- 
trination, effectively teach in certain highly 
specialized areas, and train for positions in 
which they have had no actual experience. 
An experienced’ teacher can learn that job 
vicariously and train others to perform the 
actual tasks competently. Admittedly, there 
are some specialized areas in which this is 
not possible, but it has been accomplished 
here to a degree formerly considered by 
many educators to be impossible. 


OBJECTIVES OF BUSINESS EDUCATION. Only 
some new oracle of Delphi could assist in 
predicting the exact nature of future ob- 
jectives of business education. 


In the past, business education in the 
public school has been torn between loyalties 
to socio-business objectives, vocational ob- 
jectives, personal-use objectives, and the 
like. All are important, but whether all are 
the responsibility of business education or 
whether all but the vocational objective 
should be surrendered to other departments 
remains an undetermined issue. 


Of this we can be certain: If the present 
perspective is maintained, the objectives 
and purposes will not be confused or mixed 
in the future; that is, no one teacher in any 
one course will attempt to achieve or justify 
both vocational and nonvocational values at 
the same time. A vocational course will be a 
vocational course and that alone, and the 
achievement of other than vocational ob- 
jectives, will be left to other courses having 
their own separate sets of objectives. At- 
tempts to justify vocational courses by 
claiming theoretical “cultural values” will 
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be forgotten. 
sufficient to justify any vocational course. 


If Federal funds are made available for 
the training of office employees (and there is 
every possibility that such funds will be 
provided), such training will be strictly 


The vocational objective is 


vocational. Vocational business education 
will receive a hitherto unprecedented stimu- 
lus—an expansion exceeding that of agri- 
cultural education, trade, and industrial 
education, home economics, and training 
for distributive occupations under the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Deen Acts. If these 
Federa] funds do become available, it may 
well be that business education will go down 
the middle of the road following a single 
vocational objective to occupational com- 
petency, and the past nonvocational aims 
will be left to the social science department 
or to such other areas where they can be 
achieved most effectively. 


But this is also true: Economic conditions 
affect our outlook. Lacking an employment 
market for its product, business education 
may again re-emphasize its nonvocational 
aims in order to maintain its “place under 
the sun.” 

AN IMPROVED TESTING PROGRAM. Another 
contribution which training programs of 
this kind can make to business education is 
in improved testing procedures. Two types 
of tests are used: the short objective-type 
test and the production test. Frequent short- 
answer objective tests are given to determine 
the student’s understanding of the theory of 
naval storekeeping. On the other hand, pro- 
duction tests are administered from time to 
time to measure competency in actual supply 
and disbursing office situations. Since the 
primary objective of a testing program in 
any vocational training should be to de- 
termine the progress the student is making 
toward occupational competency, it is 
believed that production tests best measure 
this progress. These production tests are 
logical follow-ups of the storekeepers labora- 
tory since it is in this type of instruction that 
the trainee works with actual naval forms 
in as nearly a naval-office atmosphere as it 
is possible to arrange. 

In the vocational program of the civilian 
business training, more emphasis needs to be 
placed on testing the student in actual job 
situations and less on the general theory of 
business. This latter criterion has too often 
been the only measuring device used in de- 
termining the student’s occupational com- 
petency. One important purpose of testing, 
however, must be considered always; that is, 
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to analyze errors and to use such analyses as 
a device to improve instruction. 

A course of study with a single objective, 
particularly if it is vocational, is not difficult 
to test. If the objective is vocational, then 
tests should measure one thing, occupational 
proficiency—measuring not what a student 
knows, but how well, how rapidly, and how 
competently he can apply what he knows. 
Final achievement tests in vocational courses 
must be of the performance type, using 
materials as nearly as possible like those 
which will be used on the job. A personal 
data sheet showing actual final performance 
in the skills for which he was trained should 
be maintained for each student. Daily 
averages will be of little significance. 
Terminal performance is the best criterion 
for measuring skill competency. 





PLACE ORDERS EARLY 


You can help the war effort, you can 
help yourself, and you can help the 
publishers serve you more effectively if 
you and your school will place your 
orders before the opening of school in 


the fall. 


The demands on transportation facili- 
ties are greatly increased. Most civilian 
shipments are being delayed regardless 
of the methods of shipment. We en- 
courage our customers to place their 
orders so that we can ship them in June, 
July, or August. We would suggest 
that you send your orders as soon as 
you know your approximate require- 
ments and let us ship them during the 
summer. 


Schools and individuals who have 
established accounts will be billed for 
payment at the opening of school. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 
Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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About a year ago Public Law 16, 78th 
Congress, was approved by the President of 
the United States. The purpose of this law 
is to provide for restoring employability 
into gainful occupations which has been 
lost by virtue of a handicap caused by a 
disability incurred in or aggravated by service 
during the present conflict. This law places 
responsibility for the vocational rehabilita- 
tion of these veterans on the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 

PROVISIONS OF THE LAW. ‘T’o be entitled to 
benefits provided by the law a person must 
have the following qualifications: 

1. Have been in the active military or naval service 


during the present war and after December 6, 
1941. 


2. Be honorably discharged. 

3. Have a disability incurred in or aggravated by 

such service for which a pension is payable. 

4. Be in need of vocational rehabilitation to over- 

come the handicap of such disability. 

In order to take advantage of the benefits 
of vocational rehabilitation to which he 
may be entitled, a veteran must make ap- 
plication for the training. 

All training must be completed within 
six years after the termination of the present 
war, and no course of training in excess of a 
period of four years may be approved for 
any individual. The facilities of existing 
recognized and accredited institutions and of 
well-established business enterprises are being 
utilized to provide pre-employment training 
and to afford training on the job. It is 
contemplated that the training program 
will constitute the primary endeavor of the 
rehabilitant during the work day. The 
Federal government pays the total cost of 
this training in addition to paying a mini- 
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Dr. McKee Fisk 


Supervisor for Commercial Occupations 





in the Vocational Rehabilitation Program 


x *&* * 


Rehabilitation Service 
Veterans Administration 


Washington, D. C. 


The Woman's College of the 
University of North Carolina 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


mum pension of $80 a month to a single 
person and $90 a month to a married vet- 
eran, plus additional allowances for de- 
pendents. 

The only kind of training provided under 
the present law is vocational in character. 
This means that the program must be se- 
lected in terms of a specific job objective 
which is existent and attainable within 
four years. Moreover, the program must 
be (1) suitable to the physical condition of 
the veteran, (2) in keeping with his previous 
education, (3) in keeping with his occupa- 
tional experience, and (4) in keeping with 
his personal desires. To assist a veteran in 
selecting a training objective consistent 
with these criteria, an advisement sys- 
tem, using approved techniques, has been 
planned. 

In this connection it should be observed 
that vocational training is not narrowly 
conceived. For example, if preparation for 
such a position as statistician or economic 
analyst normally includes a certain amount 
of what is usually said to be “‘general edu- 
ration,” such a subject would be considered 
necessary as part of the vocational prepa- 
ration. 

It is not the intention of the Veterans 
Administration to determine curricula or to 
specify standards in accredited institutions. 
Courses of instruction and procedures that 
have proved successful in individual insti- 
tutions are to be used, indeed are being 
used, in the rehabilitation program if such 
courses will provide a person with a well- 
rounded vocational knowledge and the abil- 
ity to perform all the skills, job operations, 
work tasks, and procedures which constitute 
the occupation. 
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In so far as possible a trainee is sent to 
an institution near his home. However, 
under certain circumstances other arrange- 
ments are made. For example, if the train- 
ing necessary to prepare for the occupational 
objective selected is not available near the 
veteran’s home, or if he had started his 
training prior to enlistment or induction, 
he may be entered in a more remote institu- 
tion. 

THE VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION SERVICE. 
To fulfill the provisions of the law and to 
carry out the policies adopted thereunder, 
the administrator of veterans’ affairs has 
designated the responsibility to the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Service. The Service 
is headed by the director of vocational re- 
habilitation and it has three divisions: re- 
search, advisement, and training. 

To facilitate service to the veterans, the 
vocational rehabilitation program, as well 
as many other activities of the Veterans 
Administration, has been decentralized. 
Each state, except Delaware, has an office 
which has authority to enter a disabled 
veteran into training. Some states have 
two such offices. 

As soon as a veteran has been certified to 
be eligible for vocational rehabilitation, he 
discusses his situation with a local advise- 
ment officer. Between them a job objective 
is determined upon and the veteran is re- 
ferred to a training officer for entrance into 
training. During training he is supervised 
and every effort is made to help him pro- 
gress as rapidly as his condition, aptitude, 
and ability will permit. Upon completion 
of the training he is assisted into gainful 
employment. 

REHABILITATION FOR THE BUSINESS OCCUPA- 
tions. ‘The business occupations embrace 
sales, clerical, and managerial positions. 
There are more than 2,500 separate occupa- 
tions of this nature as listed in the Dictionary 
of Occupations. A considerable number of 
these occupations requires no special train- 
ing; others necessitate varying periods of 
study and practice to qualify prospective 
workers to do the work satisfactorily. 

Business education has both a basic or 
general education aspect and a vocational 
aspect. However, it is the vocational phase 
with which the rehabilitation program is 
concerned. In so far as the basic or general 
education phases apply to occupational 
training—and many of them do—they are 
considered as vocational training. In other 
words, if business law or general economics 
is part of a regularly organized course of 
study leading to a specific occupational 
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objective, it is considered to be vocational 
in character. 

In preparing for any business position, 
three types of learning are recognized. These 
are (1) skill learnings; (2) technical and re- 
lated knowledges; and (3) occupational at- 
titudes, appreciations, and understandings, 
often known as occupational intelligence. 
In varying amounts, degrees, and propor- 
tions these types of learning are the con- 
stituents of all vocational business programs. 

It is often erroneously thought that busi- 
ness training is synonymous with skill 
training. This is not true. Skills must be 
supplemented by facts .and occupational 
intelligence. Even private business schools 
which specialize in intensive skill building 
with a minimum of other learnings are rec- 
ognizing this fact. It is true that certain 
types of jobs require more skill or a higher 
degree of skill than other jobs. To be most 
effective, even a minimum of skills must 
function in an environment requiring ap- 
plication of business knowledge and occu- 
pational intelligence. Consequently, any 
training program on any level must include 
a goodly portion of business and related 
knowledge. 

In the vocational rehabilitation program 
five levels of occupational training are rec- 
ognized. In considering these levels it should 
be observed that they are not mutually 
exclusive and that the demarcation between 
them is not distinct and clear. 

Mastery of occupational skills and knowl- 
edges separate and apart from the setting 
in which they are to be used and the cir- 
cumstances under which they are to func- 
tion is inadequate. To be most effective 
the occupational skills and knowledges must 
be used with judgment and common sense. 
This is known as occupational intelligence— 
the ability to perform assigned duties with- 
out too much supervision, to use one’s time 
with economy, and to understand the rela- 
tionship of one’s work to the work of others 
and the general flow of work in the organi- 
zation. No job training for business is com- 
plete without attention being given to this 
matter of occupational intelligence. The 
degree of occupational intelligence neces- 
sary for use on the job varies with the re- 
sponsibilities. 

Level one is the lowest. It consists of jobs 
involving unskilled labor and routine work 
in the business field, as for example, mes- 
sengers, operators of automatic office ma- 
chines (such as the addressograph), checkers, 
and wrappers in stores. As can be readily 
seen, positions of this level do not require 
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any extensive institutional pre-employment 
training of a specific nature. Indeed, a short 
period of training on the job, in most cases, 
is generally sufficient. 

Level two includes such positions as general 
office clerks, assistant bookkeepers, opera- 
tors of office machines (such as statistical 
machines), stock clerks, and the usual type 
of retail sales personnel. Training for cer- 
tain of these jobs can more easily be accom- 
plished on the job than in institutions. In 
most cases, a longer period of time is neces- 
sary to prepare workers of this type than is 
required for level one. When institutional 
pre-employment training can be utilized on 
this level, it consists of intensive training 
for a comparatively short time and involves 
easily mastered skills and a minimum 
amount of job knowledge and occupational 
intelligence. For example, the operator of 
a key-driven calculator can be prepared 
adequately, according to the manufacturers 
of such machines, in 250-300 hours of skill 
training in addition to a knowledge of 
arithmetic, penmanship, and some simple 
auditing procedures. 


Level three includes specialized office 
clerical workers, bookkeepers, stenographers, 
high-grade salespeople, and owners of small 
business establishments. A high school edu- 
cation can be considered the minimum educa- 
tional requirement for positions on this level. 
In addition, an apprenticeship of two or three 
years would be usually considered necessary 
for on-the-job training in those cases where 
it is desirable. Institutional pre-employment 
training for jobs of this type will generally 
require at least a year or, in some instances, 
slightly longer. In addition to a rather high 
degree of skill, a considerable amount of 
job information (as in the case of the sales- 
person and the bookkeeper), and of occupa- 
tional intelligence is necessary. 


Level four jobs are sometimes classified as 
semi- or sub-professional. Examples are 
junior executives, high-grade technical work- 
ers (such as office supervisors and junior 
accountants), managers of chain stores, and 
proprietors of business enterprises that em- 
ploy several workers, personal or private 
secretaries, and salesmen of high-grade 
technical lines. In general, the educational 
requirement for success in such positions 
would be considered as of junior college 
grade. In addition to a high degree of tech- 
nical skill where it is needed, a considerable 
amount of job knowledge and a relatively 
high degree of occupational intelligence is 
required. 
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Level five positions may be called profes. 
sional or executive in nature. They include 
executives of large business concerns, sales 
managers, senior accountants, office mana- 
gers, and others who formulate policies and 
direct large numbers of workers. Normally 
the educational level demanded of such 
workers is that of a university graduate or 
its equivalent. Usually several years of 
experience in less responsible positions, often 
within the organization itself, are also pre- 
requisite to professional or executive re- 
sponsibilities. For the most part the voca- 
tional rehabilitation program in the field of 
the business occupations is not concerned 
with this level as an immediate training 
objective. In certain instances, of course, 
where the veteran has had a considerable 
amount of experience prior to entering the 
military service, he might be entered into 
training with such an objective in mind. 

From this brief description of job levels, 
it is apparent that institutional training for 
the business occupations will be concerned 
principally with levels two, three, and four. 
In certain instances, levels one and five can 
be considered, the former as an on-the-job- 
training project. 


ON-THE-JOB TRAINING. On-the-job training is 


the oldest form of occupational training 
known. In certain respects, even in this 
day of pre-employment training it is recog- 
nized that under many circumstances on- 
the-job training provides the most effective 
type of occupational preparation. Indeed, 
a certain amount of training is necessary in 
every case after an individual is placed ina 
position. Many applications of previously 
acquired skills, a considerable amount of 
job information, as for example, business 
policy, and the development of occupational 
intelligence adapted to the immediate posi- 
tion are all recognized to require on-the-job 
training. Where generalized technical skills 
can best be acquired in specialized situa- 
tions, and where adaptations of generalized 
education as opposed to specific vocational 
education, can be made more efficiently, 
on-the-job training is preferable to institu- 
tional training. Institutional training ap- 
pears to be superior to on-the-job training 
(1) when the specific skills needed for the 
job require more than 80-100 hours to mas- 
ter; (2) when the specific job knowledge is 
sufficiently broad in scope and extensive iD 
character that it can be learned more eff- 
ciently before it is actually needed; (3) when 
the skill or knowledge needed for the job 1s 
sufficiently broad and requires maturing to 
make it more useful; and (4) when the 
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learning is less expensive on a pre-employ- 
ment basis. 

In the business field many operations and 
job processes lend themselves readily to 
on-the-job training. Examples of these are 
the operation of such machines as check 
writers, cash registers, and merchandise 
marking machines. Job operations that 
can be learned quickly include, for example, 
certain types of sorting and filling out busi- 
ness forms. Many other operations can be 
learned on the job if certain basic skills, 
such as typewriting, have been previously 
acquired. 

Many types of training, especially with 
young and immature workers who have 
had no previous work experience, are readily 
adaptable to a combination of institutional 
and on-the-job training. For the mature 
worker who has had occupational experi- 
ence, such combination training is probably 
not as efficient as straight on-the-job or 
institutional training. In certain instances, 
however, institutional training may be used 
to supplement on-the-job training in contra- 
distinction to the usual plan of institutional 
training being supplemented by on-the-job 
training. For example, a veteran taking 
on-the-job training in the field of traffic 
management as a rate clerk might well have 
his training supplemented by certain basic 
technical work in that field which will 
broaden his horizons and show adaptations 
to other businesses or legal applications and 
implications of the specialized training he is 
receiving on the job. 

On-the-job training, 
field of business, has wide _ institutional 
implications. Because many educational 
institutions have not been in a position to 
offer course work to supplement on-the-job 
training, many business firms and trade 
organizations have found it necessary to 
organize such work themselves. For exam- 
ple, the American Institute of Banking and 
the American College of Life Underwriters 
have extensive curricula designed to supple- 
ment and up-grade workers in their respec- 
tive fields. In other instances, business or- 
ganizations themselves have embarked upon 
an extensive educational program, as for 
example, the International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation. In other cases, individ- 
ual business organizations and trade asso- 
clations have entered into agreements with 
educational institutions to provide specific 
training to supplement job training and to 
provide promotional training for their em- 
ployees. In some centers institutional train- 
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ing supplementary to on-the-job training 
may develop into an extensive educational 
program. If educational institutions will 
adapt their programs to meet these specific 
needs, a considerable field for development 
is open to them. Such supplementary study 
does not necessarily have to be given after 
working hours. Inasmuch as the job train- 
ing program is educational in nature, busi- 
ness firms are often willing to allow such 
trainees to attend class work during the 
working hours. 

INSTITUTIONAL TRAINING. It should be re- 
called that all training under the vocational 
rehabilitation law must prepare the reha- 
bilitant for a specifle job which is existent 
within the community within the time al- 
lowed by law—four years. For the purpose 
of the present discussion, the implications 
of this point for institutional training are 
twofold: 

1. There must be specifications for the jobs. 

2. There must be a minimum standard of accom- 
ome to be reached before placement on the 
job. 

With the exception of some large business 
firms, few have devised specifications for 
their jobs. For the most part, jobs in the 
business world are pay-roll designations 
and are therefore unstandardized. However, 
the Dictionary of Occupations provides job 
specifications which, for purposes of voca- 
tional rehabilitation, can be used to guide 
institutions in planning the content of pro- 
grams. 

Unfortunately, the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tions does not set forth minimum standards 
of accomplishment. Neither is there any 
gencrally recognized quantitative or quali- 
tative standard of accomplishment. For 
the most part, each institution has devel- 
oped its own standards. 

This problem can be illustrated by using 
the job of stenographer which, most people 
will agree, is as well standardized as any 
job in the business field. For a person with- 
out any previous training, according to the 
Directory of Private Business Schools in the 
United States,' the suggested standard, the 
preparation for a stenographic job ranges 
from less than 300 clock hours of prepara- 
tion to 1,800. No group of school people 
needs to be cited to the lack of qualitative 
standards, for they know better than anyone 
else that qualitative standards differ not 
only from school to school, but also from 
teacher to teacher, and possibly from class 
to class. [Editor’s Note: Suggested stand- 
ards are 846 to 1,494 clock hours.] 


‘Directory of Private Business Schools in the United States (Washington, D. C.: National Council of Business Schools), 1948 
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However, if effective job preparation for 
the rehabilitation program is to be carried 
out in educational institutions, some stand- 
ards, both qualitative and quantitative, 
must be developed, especially in skill areas 
where accomplishment is subject to objec- 
tive measurement. These standards should 
be developed in conjunction with educa- 
tional specialists and prospective employers 
of the workers. There is no doubt that this 
will be difficult. Certain less specific stand- 
ards can undoubtedly be developed in con- 
nection with occupational intelligence and 
job knowledges. It is likely that such stand- 
ards will have to vary somewhat and con- 
sider the industry and the community, as 
well as the degree of accomplishment and 
efficiency demanded on the job. 

When the disabled veteran finishes his 
training and is ready to be placed in a posi- 
tion, he will be in competition, for the most 
part, with nonveterans and with veterans 
who are not disabled. It is to be expected, 
therefore, except in unusual instances, that 
the employer will demand the same stand- 
ards and the same degree of efficiency from 
the disabled veteran as from other employ- 
ces in the same job. From a training stand- 
point, consequently, it is expected that there 
will be little difference in the training of the 
disabled veteran and in the training of 
others who have the same job objective. 
In a few cases slight adaptations in the 
training may be necessary because of the 
physical disability of the veteran. For ex- 
ample, it is obvious that a handicapped 
typist must be trained somewhat differently 
from a normal person. It will be recalled 
that disabled veterans will be advised to 
enter into training for jobs in which their 
physical disability will not prove too great 
a handicap to them. It 7s not contemplated, 
therefore, that institutions with which con- 
tracts are made will set up special training 
programs or, except in rare instances, special 
classes or courses for disabled veterans. On 
the contrary, it is highly desirable that dis- 
abled veterans be included in classes de- 
signed for regular students of similar ages 
and experience and be treated in all respects 
as regular students of their own age and 
social maturity. 

In order to serve the disabled veteran 
adequately in training him for business 
occupations, certain other principles must 
govern institutional training programs. It 
must be recognized that the returning vet- 
eran is a person of some maturity, irrespec- 
tive of his age. ‘This is true even though 
prior to entering into military service he 
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did not have any direct occupational ex. 
perience. 

In most instances the trainee is enrolled 
in the institution for a specific purpose. He 
wants to achieve that purpose as quickly as 
possible. ‘Time-serving and mere chair- 
sitting for him are likely to be irksome. He 
wants every hour of instruction to count in 
terms of progress toward his goal. Course 
content must therefore be justified in such 
terms, not to the Veterans Administration, 
but to the rehabilitants themselves. Con- 
sideration must be given to the age and 
maturity of the trainee, as well as to his 
educational background. Under these cir- 
cumstances the doctrine of individual differ- 
ences takes on a new meaning. The training 
must be specific, real, utilitarian. In order 
to keep the instruction realistic, educational 
institutions in general and instructors in 
particular will need to work closely with 
business and the employers of their trainees. 
The classroom must be expected to include 
the entire business community. It is not 
far-fetched nor theoretical to assume that a 
portion of the teaching load of each teacher 
possibly may be assigned to include direct 
community and employer contacts. 

The vocational rehabilitation program 
will demand a new administrative flexibility 
in institutions. ‘The veterans will not be 
discharged from the service a week or two 
before the new semester or term begins. If 
educational institutions expect to render a 
service to these returning veterans it will be 
necessary for them to arrange their curricula 
and entrance dates in order to take care of 
them when and as they are discharged. 
This does not mean, of course, that they 
must enter a trainee at any time. Paren- 
thetically, it may be said that one reason 
why it is expected that private business 
schools will be widely used for the training 
of these men and women is because their 
programs are so arranged that students may 
be admitted oftener than once every three 
or four months, and students are allowed to 
progress in accordance with their own 
achievement, aptitude, and abilities. Train- 
ing in such institutions is completed when a 
particular degree of accomplishment is at- 
tained, not when a certain number of weeks 
or months have elapsed. In recognizing 
this problem at least one university has al- 
ready worked out a program applicable to 
certain business curricula to which students 
will be admitted once each month and will 
be allowed to progress as rapidly as their 
achievement will allow. It is to be hoped 

(Concluded on page 432) 
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Selling Salesmanship for Postwar Prosperity 


by 


Ray Abrams, Principal 
Joseph A. Maybin School for Graduates 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


An address delivered recently before the Sales Executives’ 
Council of the New Orleans Association of Commerce. 





The war is not yet over and 
victory is not yet won, but 
even now a light begins to 
pierce the dark clouds, and 
we know the dawn will soon 
be breaking. As we anticipate 
the joys of the bright new day 
of peace, we face the stern 
reality of the most immediate 
problem that we shall be 
called upon to solve—provid- 
ing opportunities for employ- 
ment to satisfy the needs of 
all those who will seek work. 








employment opportunities will 
be found. With the height- 
ened need that will come after 
the lean years of war and, as 
war production is converted 
into peacetime needs, we can 
reasonably expect that oppor- 
tunities for employment in all 
fields will be many and varied. 

In addition to the need for 
goods on the home front, there 
will be demands from abroad. 
The torn face of the earth 
must be rebuilt; the hungry, 








The need for wise planning to 
meet tomorrow’s pressing de- 
mand faces us now with compelling urgency, 
but the very thought of peace gives a lift 
to our spirits and lightens our appointed 
task. 

Let us survey the situation to discover 
what favorable conditions will influence 
our preparation to meet the coming emer- 
gency. Following the war, the demand for 
consumer goods will undoubtedly be ex- 
cessively strong. People will need things: 
washing machines, nylon hose, refrigerators, 
radios, automobiles, and all the hundreds of 
commodities that meant comfort in the pre- 
war era. ‘The happy day is approaching 
when these articles—and more—will be 
available. New materials are coming out of 
the experiences and experiments of this war 
that promise to change our ways of living: 
new foods; plastics; construction materials; 
cloth out of glass, milk, coal, and soy beans; 
glass that won’t break; wood that won’t 
mildew; metal that won’t rust. The desire 
to possess these things has already been 
planted in us. The miracle of wartime elec- 
tronics will be translated into producing 
peacetime comforts and lJuxuries—radios 
with television; new forms of communica- 
tion; new methods of heating, lighting, and 
ventilating; and new safety devices. All 
these are the things we shall want—these 
wonders for the new world of tomorrow. 
It is in the demand for consumer goods that 
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homeless people of the world 
must be fed and housed. We 
must be in position to aid those who need us, 
to help them help themselves. Whatever plan 
we adopt for assistance abroad will open up 
fields of employment here at home. There 
is every reason to believe that there will be 
work for everyone in the postwar world. 
In fact, there is a greater danger in not 
being prepared to take advantage of oppor- 
tunities that are waiting for us—opportuni- 
ties that mean employment for all—than 
there is of our suffering for lack of employ- 
ment possibilities after the war is over. 

THE SALESMAN AND THE POSTWAR PERIOD. In 
planning for the postwar period, the role to 
be played by the salesman will be a vital 
one. People long-starved for necessities and 
luxury goods will want to buy, and they 
will have the money with which to buy the 
things they want. Savings that have been 
accumulating during wartime will be spent 
to replace worn-out articles and to purchase 
those commodities for which consumers 
have been waiting. 

The faster goods are moved from whole- 
sale and retail dealers’ shelves and the 
sooner homes are supplied with utility ar- 
ticles, the speedier will come the day when 
prosperity will be firmly and finally estab- 
lished. Encouraging consumption will bring 
larger opportunities for employment, it will 
make prosperity available to individuals 
who are prepared to contribute their services 
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to the field of selling, and it will bring 
growth. and development to communities 
that stimulate a program of selling activities. 

In the immediate postwar period there 
will be an urgent need for salespeople to 
distribute the goods that will be produced 
on the old familiar patterns. Salesmen for 
these selling activities must be available. 
Business will need trained men and women 
to encourage people to use the purchasing 
power that has been accumulating. In the 
postwar period business will need _sales- 
people, trained salespeople, and it will need 
them quickly. 

At present, with the inflated salaries that 
are being paid by government, business, 
and industry, and with the limited need for 
salespeople, men and women are not being 
attracted to employment in the sales field. 
For prospects for training we must look to 
the men who are returning from battle areas, 
and we must encourage youngsters who are 
completing their high school courses to enter 
the field of selling. It is up to us, business 
and education, with our common interests 
to encourage the idea that, through selling, 
prosperity can be brought to our postwar 
world. We must, by our convincing argu- 
ments, influence young people to join the 
ranks of those who would contribute to the 
cause of peace. When peace comes, it will 
be the responsibility of business to be ready 
with products and goods that people need 
and desire, and it will be the obligation of 
education to be ready with methods and 
material of instruction to train the sales- 
people who will distribute the goods. Given 
the personnel who can do a good job of sell- 
ing, through business and education, we 
have the opportunity through combining 
our efforts to establish life in the postwar 
world on an even keel. 

A SCHOOL PROGRAM. In a school program 
for training salesmen for immediate postwar 
employment, we shall need an intensive 
course which will qualify employees in the 
shortest possible time. I would recommend 
for such training a one-semester course for 
postgraduate students emphasizing the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

Selling techniques and skills, personality 
development, consumer needs, and the sales- 
man’s clerical work—writing letters, filling 
orders and blanks, daily reports, weekly 
reports, cash reports, and calculations in 
fundamental operations. To be a salesman 
is so largely a matter of possessing an ac- 
ceptable personality that strong emphasis 
should be placed on a course that has as its 
objectives the correction of defects in social 
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conduct; the encouragement of acceptable 
habits in dress, speech, and posture; and the 
elimination of objectionable mannerisms, 
evidences of uncertainty, and of self-con- 
sciousness. Skill in selling—in obtaining the 
interview, in attracting the attention, in 
creating the desire, in overriding the barri- 
ers, in demonstrating the product, in selling 
through suggestions, in closing the sale—is 
largely dependent upon agreeable personal 
relationships. School training can do much 
in developing the attitudes and habits that 
the salesman needs in cultivating this skill. 
In addition to the textbook material, the 
following methods for training in salesman- 
ship are recommended for school use: Films 
and slides for illustrating effective methods 
of selling; speakers from the business world 
to inform the school about needs and prac- 
tices of business; outside reading to provide 
a wider viewpoint; dramatization of business 
situations that bring into play acceptable 
forms of behavior in selling situations; dem- 
onstration sales by students using the class 
group as prospective customers; study of 
newspaper advertisements for an over-all 
view of the market and of customer needs; 
and observation of window displays and 
discussions of their merits and demerits. 
Following this all too brief course, and 
once on the job, the salesman would receive 
in-service training under the leadership of a 
representative of the employing company. 
Here he will learn about the construction 
and operation of the product he is to sell, 
its uses, and the way it compares with com- 
peting products; he will learn how to meet 
difficult situations and how to overcome 
customer objections; he will assimilate those 
individual personal qualifications which are 
set up by his company as desirable; he will 
study ways of handling sales routine and 
commercial calculations; he will become 
part of the organization for which he works. 
A POSTWAR PROGRAM. ‘The suggested in- 
tensive training course in salesmanship is 
offered as a matter of expediency to supply 
the need for employees in the immediate 
postwar period. With the ending of the 
war, the need for salespeople will be pressing 
and the shorter the time spent on providing 
such employees, the better for all concerned. 
When the adjustment from war to peace 1s 
over and life assumes the designs of nor- 
malcy, when production can meet the de- 
mand for new consumer goods, school 
training must then be based upon a more 
elaborate program to provide salespeople 
capable of answering the needs of the times. 
The short, intensive, emergency course will 
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not suffice—the situation will require sales- 
people of a higher level of proficiency, men 
and women who will make “career jobs”’ of 
selling. 

New foods, new drugs, new clothing, new 
model automobiles and radios, new ways to 
cook and clean, new ways to travel, new 
ways to live! We shall want to know about 
these things before we buy. Tomorrow the 
salesman must be ready to introduce these 
new wonders to us. Building trades will be 
stimulated in the postwar world and they 
will require the services of men and women 
who will know the new materials that will 
come out of today’s experiments—plastics, 
surface coverings, construction composi- 
tions. The applications of findings in elec- 
tronics, metallurgy, and of other laboratory 
sciences to household equipment will call 
for salespeople with school training above 
that of the high school Jevel. After the war 
it is safe to surmise that trade with our 
neighbor countries will grow and that such 
development will call for the services of men 
and women who will understand marketing, 
shipping, and foreign languages. These are 
only a few illustrations of the opportunities 
and demands of tomorrow that show the 
need for future school training in salesman- 
ship. 

The salesman of the bright tomorrow 
will require a training period more extensive 
than the one semester already suggested for 
the immediate postwar period. Not only 
must the skill for selling be developed along 
with related subject matter, but broad 
knowledge and factual information must 
also be a part of the student’s equipment 
when he enters the business world as a sales- 
man. 

A new type of institution is necessary for 
the development of efficient salespeople in 
the postwar period—an institution above 
the high school level—that would co-operate 
with business and industry in developing 
and perfecting its program, that would offer 
opportunities for individual development to 
match the progress of a war-free world, that 
would prove a vital factor in citizen and 
community growth. 

THE NEED FOR THE JUNIOR COLLEGE. Only a 
few years ago a high school diploma was a 
basic requirement for employment on the 
levels above that of order-taker in the sales 
field. Tomorrow the high school diploma 
will not be enough. The number of highly- 
trained men from the armed forces returning 
to civilian employment, the emphasis on 
specialization, and the army of specialists 
that the war has already produced are 
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factors that will unite to bring about the 
need for the up-grading of our scholastic 
standards, not only for selling jobs, but also 
for all fields of employment. When the 
older, trained men get the available posi- 
tions, youth must remain in school to pre- 
pare for competition. Business and industry 
will not need 16-, 17-, or 18-year-old workers. 
When 10,000,000 experienced men and 
women return from the armed forces to 
civilian life, the high school graduates will 
no longer find easy employment, and more 
and higher education plus greater maturity 
will be the obvious necessity for successful 
employment. 





WAYS TO TEACH BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


A 322-page, cloth-bound book that is 
now available in a new second edition. 
It is designed for use in a collegiate 
methods course or as a personal reference 
book for bookkeeping teachers. Single 
copies, $2.35, postpaid; cash with 
order. 





TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A 400-page, cloth-bound book de- 
signed for a collegiate methods course 
and a reference book for business teach- 
ers. Single copies $2.00, postpaid; 
cash with order. 





PROGNOSIS, GUIDANCE, AND 
PLACEMENT IN BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 


A 216-page, cloth-bound book de- 
signed for a collegiate course in teacher 
training and a reference book for indi- 
vidual teachers. Single copies, $1.70, 
postpaid; cash with order. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 
Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Radio Code and Touch Typewriting 


In the fall of 1942 the 


by 
Arthur Hertzfeld 


code work. The phonograph 


course entitled “Radio Code South Philadelphia High School for Boys records devised by the Army 


Practice and Touch Type- 
writing’ was recommended 
by the Pennsylvania State Department of 
Education and by the superintendent of the 
Philadelphia Public Schools as one of the 
essential preinduction courses to be included 
in the high school curriculum. It has been 
designated in like manner by the War De- 
partment training booklet No. PIT 301. 

Things got under way quickly at the 
South Philadelphia High School for Boys, 
and three classes in the subject were organ- 
ized for the semester beginning in February, 
1943. I was placed in charge of all three 
classes and was told to plan my own pro- 
gram. This was pioneer work, since no other 
high school in Philadelphia took the matter 
up at that time, although several are teach- 
ing it now. 

The purposes of this course were set down 
as follows: 

1. To develop skill in touch typing. 

2. To develop a basic knowledge of the fundamen- 

tals of radio code. 

3. To co-ordinate these two skills so that they help 

in motivating and developing each other. 

The entire time for the first week (the 
classes met five days a week for 45-minute 
periods) was spent intensively on typewrit- 
ing work—-learning the parts of the machine, 
the proper technique, and the keyboard. 
The keyboard was learned by the “whole” 
rather than the “part” method, thereby 
gaining much time. 

Beginning with the second week, the daily 
period was divided as follows: 

1. The first ten minutes was devoted to 
typing exercises. For the first two weeks 
this took the form of alphabetic sentences 
to establish the keyboard firmly. Gradually, 
exercises from the typewriting textbook 
were introduced. 

2. The next twenty minutes was given to 
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Institute were used and were 
supplemented by _ signals 
broadcast by means of an oscillator and a 
telegraphic key. Two record sides took from 
twelve to fourteen minutes, leaving from six 
to eight minutes for the oscillator. Records 
were played over and over, and the work 
given in them was repeated by means of the 
hand-sending key until it was mastered. At 
first a buzzer was used instead of the oscil- 
lator to send these signals, but its tone was 
not sharp and it was so different from the 
tone in the phonograph records that it caused 
confusion. The oscillator proved to be satis- 
factory. I found that learning to send code 
was far easier than learning to receive it. 

3. The last fifteen minutes of the period 
was devoted to additional typing practice 
and remedial work. 

The students soon realized that this dis- 
tribution of the period left no time to be 
wasted, and every minute was used. The 
change in work was also a relief from the 
monotony of either a whole period of typing 
or a whole period of code, and the results 
were gratifying. 

Typewriting accuracy was stressed above 
speed, since it was felt that speed was not as 
essential in this work. (The code is sent at 
a low rate.) Furthermore, accuracy was 
achieved since the need for it was clear to 
the students. Thus, the code work served 
to motivate an essential element of type- 
writing. I discovered that typing speed did 
not really suffer since my students did as 
well on timed speed tests as did the students 
in the regular typing classes. However, my 
students obtained far better scores in ac- 
curacy. 

In conclusion, I feel that the commercial 
curriculum has acquired a worth-while addi- 
tion in the introduction of the radio code 
and typewriting course. 
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Workbooks vs. No Workbooks 


The question of workbooks vs. 


to teachers ever since the first copy 
of a workbook appeared, and it 
will no doubt continue to be a question 
until something better takes its place. In 
this article I do not plan to settle the 
question for all time for everyone, but I 
should like to throw some light on the sub- 
ject of bookkeeping workbooks. 

Too many workbooks can be used by all 
teachers, thereby causing students to use 
them for all classes. This practice is not 
advisable, but for some courses workbooks 
are of inestimable value. In bookkeeping, 
workbooks should be used because the 
advantages outweigh the disadvantages; and 
the disadvantages of the workbook can be 
taken care of. 

There are advantages and disadvantages 
to all workbooks. The following list contains 
some of the items that can be classified 
under bookkeeping workbooks. 


ADVANTAGES 


1. All the necessary stationery and busi- 
ness papers, properly ruled, are found in a 
workbook. ‘Therefore it is unnecessary to 
purchase quantities of business papers, some 
of which are hard to obtain, such as purchase 
orders, bank statements, and other business 
stationery for various firms. 

2. All papers are bound in a workbook, 
thereby making it simple to save exercises 
for future use when presenting additional 
bookkeeping subject matter. 

3. For the younger bookkeeping student 
(juniors and sophomores) the workbook 
simplifies the complexities of a strange sub- 
ject by having all the necessary papers for 
each problem immediately at hand. 

4. By working in a workbook a student 
saves time and more nearly approximates 
an actual office situation because office 
bookkeeping is often done in bound books. 

5. A workbook saves time by simplifying 
checking since the entire problem is at hand 
and is bound together. 

6. The purchase of a workbook is usually 
cheaper than the purchase of all the neces- 
sary business papers and stationery for a 
year’s course. 

DISADVANTAGES 


_1. A student does not learn to rely upon 
his own initiative in choosing proper ma- 
terials for a problem. 
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no workbooks has been a problem Pratt Junior College 
Pratt, Kansas 


2. A student should learn to re- 
tain materials in proper order if 
they are to be of value later for 
discussion or additional work. 

3. A student can become so dependent 
upon a workbook that he does not know 
how to handle a situation without one. 

It may appear that the disadvantages of 
workbooks in bookkeeping are greater than 
the advantages, but my contention is that 
the disadvantages can be taken care of. 
My philosophy that workbooks are neces- 
sary in teaching bookkeeping can thereby 
be justified. 

Supplementary problems can be assigned 
to students, thus necessitating the use of 
extra journal and ledger paper and work 
sheets. Since workbooks sometimes do not 
provide for supplementary work, it may be 
necessary for the student to supply himself 
with necessary supplies. 

The assigning of supplementary prob- 
lems is one of the means employed by a 
teacher to give superior students additional 
work in the bookkeeping course. This 
method would provide for the more alert 
students to work with and without work- 
books. 

Some of the slower students may not 
have time enough to work supplementary 
problems, but a certain number of exercises 
should be required of them. If some stu- 
dents are too slow to complete any addi- 
tional work, it will no doubt be found that 
they will not follow the bookkeeping and 
accounting profession. 

Any student who hopes to enter the busi- 
ness field should learn to retain necessary 
materials for future use. He can be taught 
this practice through the supplementary 
problems and practice sets. A discussion of 
the workbook can be held to impress upon 
the student the need for businessmen to 
retain information necessary to the success- 
ful operation of a firm. 

Practice sets should also be used in book- 
keeping, for through their use a teacher can 
teach many good habits. In fact, a practice 
set can take care of all the “disadvantages” 
that I have listed for the use of workbooks. 


The use of a workbook in bookkeeping 
does not mean necessarily that the best 
teaching and learning is done in that class. 
Ilowever, the use of a workbook does facili- 
tate teaching and learning. 
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The Medical Secretarial Course 


This article is in answer 

to the following —- 
once voiced by Belle 5. 
Mooney, M. D., Chicago, 
Illinois: 
has finer medical 
is more skill available. 
But how is the public to know it? Nothing in 
school, business, home, church, or club ex- 
plains why cure of sickness depends on in- 
telligent medical care. Our public is welter- 
ing among spine-punching, foot-twisting, 
food fads, culture clubs, dieting, spring 
tonics, fasting, thought control, mud baths, 
vibration, hiking, rolling, reducing, revivals, 
spiritualism, vegetarianism, and nudism.” 

Highland Junior College offers both pre- 
medical and medical secretarial courses. The 
students are required to read medical 
magazines and other medical literature, 
thereby becoming more and more familiar 
with the fine medical skill of our own native 
doctors, as well as the skill of foreign doctors 
who are fleeing oppression of dictators or 
economic hardship to hang up their shingles 
in the land of the free and the home of the 
private patient. 

Medical terminology was formerly called 
a “lingual labyrinth,” and to the individual 
who had only the vocabulary of the average 
reader, it presented many difficulties. It was 
thought that this terminology could be 
acquired by Latin and Greek scholars only, 
for the great majority of such words are 
derived from either Latin or Greek. Greek 
is a difficult subject to study without a 
teacher, but a rudimentary acquaintance 
with Latin word forms may be acquired from 
any elementary textbook. 

The usual commercial course leaves much 
to be desired in preparation for any sort of 


by 


Harriet Major 
Paducah Junior College 
Paducah, Kentucky 


“No other land When Miss Major wrote this article, 
skill she was a teacher in the Highland 
than ours. In no other land Junior College, Highland, Kansas. 


medical secretaryship, for 
a wide acquaintance with 
medical terms is sine qua 
non in such a position. 
Studying the dictionary is 
often recommended _ to 
those who would improve 
their use of English, and 
studying the medical dictionary is impera- 
tively necessary for the medical office worker 
without previous special training. 

In our classes we use a medical dictionary 
and a medical stenographic book. The 
medical stenographic book includes short- 
hand “dictionaries” of medical terms, sug- 
gested study programs, dictation material, 
model case histories in shorthand, and 
biographies of outstanding medical men. 
Seven booklets of case histories are used to 
aid in increasing the stenographers’ dicta- 
tion speed. Each contains exercises dealing 
with the following different branches of 
medicine: surgery, pediatrics, car, nose, and 
throat, obstetrics and gynecology, cardi- 
ology, diseases of the chest, and general 
medicine. 

The medical secretarial 
the subjects listed below. 

This course was introduced into Highland 
Junior College by Dean C. Rankin. It 
was the outgrowth of a questionnaire sent 
to about twenty-five doctors of the nearby 


course contains 


counties. Dr. Ray Meidinger of Highland, 
Kansas, has co-operated wholeheartedly 
with both the premedical and medical 


secretarial students. His last gift to the 
College was an X-ray machine. 

The original idea was to place the gradu- 
ates of the medical secretarial course in the 
offices of private practitioners, but to date 
various hospitals have employed all the 
graduates. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester 


ee 3 hours 
PR eee 5 hours 

J Ate seem 2 hours 
RET 5 hours 


Rhetoric I... 
oe ee 
Stenography I....... 
General Biology. . . 


Second Semester 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester 


Dypewtiing Ti Lc... ees wsesece cM DOUPS 
Medical Accounting.....................- 2 hours 
Elementary es ty f Seer 3 hours 


.3 hours 
sate tea sca rae 3 hours 
Pata areeaeiee 4 hours 


Medical Stenography I 
Stenography III.. sah 
Physiology and Anatomy.. 
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English in Business. ......... 3 hours 
Organic Chemistry............ 5 hours 
+ a M5500 51 3 hours 
Medical Vocabulary and E thies 2 hours 
Practical Nursing and First Aid 2 hours 
Second Semester 
Typewriting III.. ; 4 hours 
Laboratory Methods........ 2 hours 
Bacteriology ON oe 3 hours 
Medical Stenography Il. 3 hours 
Office Practice 3 hours 
Hospital Practice... .. 2 hours 
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x * %*® Business Teachers 


Fetrx A. Base, High School, Wethersfield, Connecti- 
cut—U. S. Army 


R. R. Beetuam, South High School, Columbus, Ohio 
U.S. Army 

Herspert C. BreNNer, Howe High School, Billerica, 
Massachusetts—U. S. Army 

Bertin Carison, High School, Cedar Springs, Michi- 
gan—U.S. Army 

Witutam Connors, Englewood High School, Chicago, 
IIlinois—U. 5S. Army 

Harotp J. Coox, High School, Alma, 
U.S. Army 

E. KE. Darsy, Caldwell High School, Caldwell, Texas 
U.S. Army 

Joun Davipson, High School, Walpole, Massachusetts 

U.S. Marines 

James J. Donertry, Horace Mann High School, Frank- 
lin, Massachusetts—U. S. Army Air Force 

Top Ewan, High School, Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 
U.S. Navy 

Myron C. Fisuer, The Fisher School, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts—U. S. Navy 

STaNLEY FrRANcis, High School, Highland Park, Michi- 
gan—U.S. Navy 

Corrine Gatety, Senior High School, 
Massachusetts -WAVES 

Harvey Giv_er, Norton High School, Barberton, Ohio 

U.S. Army 

Jasper Grover, High School, Burr Oak, Michigan 
U.S. Army 

E. H. Hawortu, Northeastern State College, Tahle- 
quah, Oklahoma—U. S. Army 

Artuur Heary, Senior High School, Mitchell, South 


Michigan 


Leominster, 


Dakota~-U. S. Army 
Apert Hess, High School, Downington, Pennsyl- 
vania-—U. S. Army 


Marsorte Heurion, High School, Howell, Michigan 
WAVES 

Encar House, West Junior High School, Columbus, 
Ohio—U. S. Navy 

Sam Hupsperu, High 
U.S. Army 

Frances Hype, Gogebie Junior 
Michigan—SPARS 


Paci Jones, High School, Highland Park, Michigan 
U.S. Navy 


Wittarp Jones, High School, Doylestown, Pennsyl- 


School, Kenedy, 


Texas 


College, Ironwood, 


vamia~ U.S. Army 

Leoxnarp Kastanper, High School, Shepherd, Michi- 
gan—U.S. Army 

Mrs. Dororny Kaurmax, High School, Highland 
Park, Michigan—WAVES 

Mrs. Beatrice F. Kraus, DuSable High School, 
Chicago, Hlinois--WAC 


E.G. Lixiuan, Central Junior-Senior High School, 
Aberdeen, South Dakota—U. S. Army 
Dovcias Lixvinie, Lafayette Junior-Senior High 


School, St. Joseph, Missouri—U. S. Navy 
J P. LLEWELLYN, Cross Creek District High School, 
Follansbee, West Virginia—U. S. Army 


Cuartes MacFappen, High School, Bad Axe, Michi- 
gan—U.S. Army 


lHrovore Manarrey, Bluefield State College, Blue- 
field, West Virginia—U. S. Navy 
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Joun Matruews, High School, Manistique, Michigan 
—U. S. Army 

V. H. Martinety, High School, Yorktown, Texas 
U.S. Army 

ALLENE Morcan, Yoe High School, Cameron, Texas 
U.S. Army Nurse Corps 

Harrison Myrick, Dean Academy and Junior College, 
Franklin, Massachusetts—U. 5S. Army 

Ciara Nuper, South High School, Columbus, Ohio 
WAC 

Haroitp Potitock, Central 
Wisconsin—U. 5. Navy 

ArNoLb N. ReineRTSON, Central Junior-Senior High 
School, Aberdeen, South Dakota—U. S. Army 

H. M. Scuere, Anacostia High School, Washington, 
D. C.—U. S. Army 

Dave Smiru, High School, Biglerville, Pennsylvania 
U.S. Army 

Howarp Summers, High School, Port Huron, Michi- 
gan—U.S. Army 

Juuius True son, Arlington Heights High School, Ft. 
Worth, Texas—-U. S. Navy 

Fay Umansky, Garfield High School, Akron, Ohio 
SPARS 

Frep VANcE, 
Army 

Cuarves E. Wacxer, High School, Ziegler, Illinois 
U.S. Army 

Aur Wate, High School, Edmore, Michigan--U. 5. 
Army 


High School, Madison, 


High School, Kenedy, Texas—U. $S 


Harouip Zastrow, High School, Glassboro, New Jersey 
U.S. Marines 

FRANK ZIMMERMAN, High School, Cranford, New Jersey 
U.S. Marines 
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Ohio Meeting 


The spring convention of the Ohio Busi- 
ness Teachers Association will be held in 
the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, 
on Saturday, May 13. The theme of the 
convention will be “Wartime Problems in 
the Business Classroom.” 

There will be a general session at 10:00 
A. M. with an outstanding speaker. A busi- 
ness session will follow the general meeting. 
At 12:30 p. m. there will be a luncheon. In 
the afternoon three group meetings will be 
held. One meeting will be for teachers of 
vocational subjects, another meeting will be 
for teachers of basic business subjects, and 
another group meeting will be held to discuss 
teacher-training problems. All business 
teachers in Ohio are urged to attend this 
important wartime convention. 

The officers of this group are: president, 
Howard E. Wheland, John Hay High 


School, Cleveland; vice-president, Dr. T. 
J 


Krauss, Wittenberg College, Springfield; 
secretary-treasurer, Norma _ Richter, In- 


dianola Junior High School, Columbus. 
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Goodfellow is President of E. C. T. A. 


The Eastern Commer- 
cial Teachers Association 
held its forty-seventh an- 
nual meeting in the Hotel 
Benjamin Franklin, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
nia, on April 5-8, in- 
clusive. 

The retiring president 
is D. D. Lessenberry of 
the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. The new presi- 
dent is Raymond Good- 
fellow, director of 
business education, New- 
ark, New Jersey. Mr. 
Goodfellow has served the Association 
faithfully for many years and in several 
capacities. During the past three years he 
served as secretary. 

The other new officers and newly elected 
Board members are as follows: vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Helen M. McConnell, first as- 
sistant in charge of stenography and type- 
writing, Christopher Columbus High School, 
New York City; secretary, Bernard Shilt, 
supervisor of secondary commercial educa- 
tion, Buffalo, New York; treasurer, Rufus 
Stickney, Boston Clerical School, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Board member, Dr. James 
R. Meehan, Hunter College, New York 


R. Goodfellow 


City; Board member, George E. Mumford, 
head of commercial department, Kensington 
High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

The details of the program were published 
in the March issue of THE BALANCE SHEET. 
All the programs were well planned and 
executed. The attendance was smaller than 
usual, but all sessions were faithfully at- 
tended. 

Local arrangements were under the di- 
rection of a committee, of which John G., 
Kirk, Franklin High School, Philadelphia, 
served as chairman. Mr. Kirk is a past 
president of E. C. T. A. The local committee 
arranged a reception on Friday evening in 
honor of the past presidents. 

Several related meetings were held at the 
same time, including a regional meeting of 
the National Association of Accredited Com- 
mercial Schools, a fellowship luncheon of 
private school managers and teachers, a 
dinner meeting of Delta Pi Epsilon, national 
graduate fraternity in business education, 
and a luncheon meeting of the Society for 
Advancement of Research in Business Edu- 
cation. This luncheon was held in honor of 
Professor F. G. Nichols, who is retiring from 
his duties at Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

The 1945 meeting of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association will be held in 
the Hotel New Yorker, New York City. 








A Youth Forum 


Zeta Xi Chapter of Alpha Iota Sorority is 
sponsoring a youth forum for prospective 
business teachers and office workers on the 
campus of Westminster College, New Wil- 
mington, Pennsylvania, on May 6. 

Professor Russell N. Cansler, head of the 
department of secretarial science, will open 
the forum with an explanation of its pur- 
poses. A student chairman will then take 
charge. Three selected young teachers will 
present talks on ““Tips to Future Teachers.” 
Three young office workers have been 
selected to give talks on ““Tips to Future 
Office Workers.” 

During the afternoon session, Ellis Bell, 
superintendent of schools, Ellwood City, 
Pennsylvania, will talk on the subject, 
“Problems of Beginning Teachers,” and 
Sidney B. Cleal, office manager of the 
Shenango Pottery Company, New Castle, 
Pennsylvania, will talk on the subject, 
“Problems of Beginning Office Workers.” 
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Philadelphia Business Teachers 


The Business Education Association of 
Philadelphia held a meeting on Friday, 
March 24, at 4:30 p. M. in the Asbury Church 
auditorium, Philadelphia. The chairman 
was Donald A. Hilsee, supervisor of the 
Philadelphia School Work Program. 

Alexander J. Stoddard, superintendent of 
public schools in Philadelphia, led a panel 
discussion on the subject, “Business Educa- 
tion in the Postwar Era.” Members of the 
panel were: John W. Lord, Jr., Special 
Deputy Attorney General, Pennsylvania; 
A. V. Stubenruch, personnel director of Sun 
Oil Company; Richard M. Holme, Olney 
High School, Philadelphia; Alfred Hoffman, 
South Philadelphia High School for Girls, 
Philadelphia. 
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Indiana Plan 


On March 21 the faculty of Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana, approved, 
after considerable study, the establishment 
of an Office of Veterans’ Affairs. The plan 
was recommended by a special committee. 
The purpose is to co-ordinate the college 
programs of returning veterans. The com- 
mittee that will supervise the office will be 
composed of a representative of each of the 
undergraduate schools, the director of ad- 
missions, the dean of men, the dean of 
women, the head of the extension division, 
and a director, who will be appointed by the 
president of Indiana University to act as 
chairman of the committee. The committee 
will be organized for a limited period under 
the dean of the faculties, who will be respon- 
sible to the President. 

The committee will formulate procedure 
and policies subject to the approval of the 
President and the faculty, and it will ad- 
minister the various aspects of the seven- 
point program for ex-service men 

One of the principal points is that the 
committee will serve as a liaison between 
the students and the Federal and _ state 
offices handling veterans’ affairs. Thus, it 
will clear information on the veterans’ pro- 
gram as the Office of Military Information 
now serves students seeking information on 
the various services. 

It will handle the evaluation and transfer 
of credits from other institutions, credits 
for military service, credits for courses of 
the Armed Forces Institute, and credit for 
special training received in military service. 
It also will be responsible for providing 
housing and satisfactory living conditions. 
Providing preliminary guidance service to 
determine the type of academic program 
needed by the veteran and administering 
placement examinations will also be fune- 
tions of the committee. 


TV 


for Veterans 


Although it is anticipated that the ma- 
jority of veterans will wish to follow more 
or less conventional programs, one of the 
committee’s functions will be to serve the 
small minority who will wish to pursue 
special programs and to work out the needs 
of these individuals according to a uniform 
university-wide plan and policy. 

In its guidance work, the committee will 
obtain the co-operation of the schools con- 
cerned in working out a student’s program 
when it cuts across college boundary lines 
or does not fall within the province of a 
single college or division, or when the indi- 
vidual wishes to enroll as a special student. 

The committee will insist, the proposal 
reads, that all such programs shall be logical 
and justifiable from the educational point 
of view and that no concessions shall be 
made that will in any way lower the stand- 
ards of the various schools or divisions. 

It is visualized that all students, no mat- 
ter how irregular their programs are, will be 
enrolled in one of the existing divisions of 
the University, either as regular students or, 
if their programs are sufficiently irregular, 
as special students. 

The committee as a whole will function as 
a policy-making body, but for administra- 
tive purposes it may be divided into sub- 
committees. The committee also may attacli 
to its office a few part-time counselors, 
chosen from ex-service men on the faculty, 
who will specialize in their guidance work 
on the problems of veterans. 

The advantages of the plan, as pointed 
out by the Postwar Planning Committee, 
are that it recognized the University’s spe- 
cial responsibilities to ex-service men, it is a 
simple and relatively inexpensive form of 
organization, and it should insure a unified 
and co-ordinated program for the veteran, 
making maximum use of existing facilities. 








Hiett Is Kansas Sponsor 

In the March issue of THe BALANCE 
Sneer we listed the various state sponsors 
of the Future Leaders of America, which is 
an organization promoted by the National 
Council for Business Education. For the 
state of Kansas we gave the name of the 
wrong sponsor. V. C. Hiett of Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas, is the 
state sponsor. Any high school in that 
state that is interested in forming a local 
chapter of the Future Business Leaders of 
America should get in touch with Mr. Hiett. 
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Training for Medical Secretaries 

Northern Montana College, Havre, Mon- 
tana, is expanding the courses for the train- 
ing of medical secretaries because the de- 
mand for specially trained secretaries has 
increased tremendously. A number of at- 
tractive scholarships are available. 

High school graduates of high standing 
who are interested in preparing for this new 
profession should make application soon to 
the president of Northern Montana College, 
Guy H. Bogart. Catalogues, bulletins, and 
application blanks will be sent upon request. 
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Ellis Gets Ed. D. from Temple 


Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
nia, recently awarded the 
degree of Doctor of Edu- 
cation to J. Leslie Ellis 
of Beaver College, Jen- 
kintown, Pennsylvania. 
Dr. Ellis obtained his 
3. S. degree in business 
education at Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, lowa, in 1934, and 
his Master’s degree in 
education from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylva- 
nia, in 1937. 

Dr. Ellis has taught in several high schools 
in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and he 
has been head of the department of com- 
merce at Beaver College since 1937. In 
World War I he served in the U. S. Army. 

During the past year Dr. Ellis also served 
as business manager of Beaver College. 





Dr. J. L. Ellis 





Miss Fowler at Cornell 


Mrs. Helen M. Johnston, director of sec- 
retarial studies, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York, has recently announced the ap- 
pointment of Evelyn Fowler of Spencer 
North Carolina, to the secretarial faculty. 

Miss Fowler is a graduate of Catawba 
College, Salisbury, North Carolina. She 
completed the graduate work for her M. §. 
degree in business education in February, 
1944, at the Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. At the time of her appoint- 
ment to Cornell University, Miss Fowler 
was serving as a graduate assistant in the 
Woman’s College. 

Miss Fowler has taught in high schools in 
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For a general record-keeping course — 


RECORD KEEPING FOR EVERYONE 


BY MOORE, WHELAND, FILE 


Today everyone is almost forced to keep bookkeeping 
records whether he chooses to do so or not. 
income tax law requires individuals who must pay a tax 
to keep sufficiently accurate records to complete a return. 
Social security laws make it indispensable to keep such 
RECORD KEEPING FOR EVERYONE is a book 
for a simplified bookkeeping course of a nontechnical! 
It is available in a one-semester or a one-year 
volume with optional workbooks. 
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National Catholic Typing Contest 


The National Catholic High School Typ- 
ists Association of Hays, Kansas, sponsored 
its twelfth annual contest on March 9. Con- 
testants were divided into four sections. A 
championship trophy was awarded to the 
highest ranking school according to class 
median in both the Novice and the Amateur 
divisions of Classes A and B. A second- and 
a third-place trophy were given to the second 
and third ranking schools in both divisions 
of Classes A and B. Honorable mention 
was given to schools in the four divisions 
that ranked in the upper ten. The ten high- 
est contestants in each of the four divisions 
merited certificates. Eversharp pencils were 
awarded to the highest winner in each divi- 
sion. 

Fifty-one Catholic high schools partici- 
pated in this annual event, with a total of 
2,350 contestants. There were entries from 
twenty-six states, including schools from 
Canada and Newfoundland. 


The following are the winners of school 
trophies in the Novice Division, Class A: 
first place, Mt. St. Scholastica Academy, 
Atchison, Kansas—median score, 153.11; 
second place, Catholic High School, Pensa- 
cola, Florida—median score, 138.44; third 
place, Most Holy Rosary High School, Syra- 
cuse, New York—median score, 136.75. 

In the Amateur Division, Class A, the 
following schools won trophies: first place, 
Mt. St. Scholastica Academy, Atchison, 
Kansas—median score, 826; second place, 
St. Pius Commercial High School, New 
York City—median score, 741; third place, 
St. Paul’s High School, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia—median score, 609. 


The winners of school trophies in the 
Novice Division, Class B, were: first place, 
Our Lady of the Lake High School, San 
Antonio, Texas—median score, 134.64; sec- 
ond place, St. Mary’s Parochical School, 
San Antonio, Texas—median score, 133.98; 
third place, St. Francis High School, La- 
fayette, Indiana—median score, 121.21. 


The winners of school trophies in the 
Amateur Division, Class B, were: first 
place, Trinity High School, River Forest, 
Illinois—median score, 446; second place, 
Catholic Central High School, Hammond, 
Indiana—median score, 428; third place, 
St. Cecelia’s Academy, Washington, D. C.— 
median score, 421. 

The four highest contestants in the four 
divisions were awarded first-place certificates 
and Eversharp pencils. Their scores were 
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as follows: Barbara Thompson, Mt. St. 
Scholastica Academy, Atchison, Kansas— 
76 words a minute with 100 per cent accu- 
racy on a ten-minute test from unfamiliar 
copy; Helen Kaufman, Mt. St. Scholastica 
Academy, Atchison, Kansas—typed and 
arranged ten letters in fifteen minutes, each 
letter comprising about 150 or more words; 
Henrietta Roddy, Our Lady of the Lake 
High School, San Antonio, Texas—66 words 
a minute with 94 per cent accuracy; Mar- 
jorie Holleck, Trinity High School, River 
Forest, Illinois—typed approximately five 
letters in fifteen minutes. 


New York City Meeting 


The Commercial Education Association 
of New York City and Vicinity met in the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, on 
Saturday, March 25, for the twenty-sixth 
annual convention. “Basic Business Educa- 
tion For All With a View Toward Postwar 
Planning” was the topic developed through 
a series of morning panel meetings in which 
five affiliated associations participated. 
These associations included the Accounting 
and Commercial Law Teachers Association, 
the Distributive and Consumer Education 
Association, the Gregg Shorthand Teachers 
Association, the Pitman Commercial Teach- 
ers Association, and the Private Schools 
Association. Each group was represented 
by leaders from the fields of education, the 
armed forces, industry, and government 
who discussed war and postwar aspects of 
business education which are basic not only 
for business workers but also for consumers. 

At the luncheon meeting Norman Lodge, 
war correspondent of the Associated Press, 
spoke on “‘War in the Pacific.” Other guests 
of honor who extended greetings were 
Clinton A. Reed, chief of the Bureau of 
Business Education, State Department of 
Education, Albany, New York; D. D. Les- 
senberry, president of the Eastern Commer- 
cial Teachers Association; and Nathaniel 
Altholz, director of commercial education 
for New York City. The meeting was pre- 
sided over by Mrs. Helen M. McConnell, 


president of the Association. 





Stenographer's Reference Manual 
An 80-page, paper-bound book, 814” x 11”, covering such 
topics as office etiquette, care of the mail, style letters, 
capitalization, care of the typewriter, etc. Single copies, 
45 cents, postpaid; cash with order. 
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20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is used 
in more schools than all competing 
textbooks combined. 
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EDION 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Fourth Edition, is a good example 

Y of how old techniques give way to newer and better techniques. Many 

. of the older techniques that proved so successful in previous editions 

SENRRY have been retained and improved. However, the author has introduced 
many new teaching devices, and many of the older ones have been 
improved. 





+ 44 @ & In this new book there are definite forcing techniques to obtain speed 





and to obtain accuracy. The teacher's time and the student's time are 
saved by a suggested budget of time for each class period. 


in @he-year 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING uses a direct approach. The student 
d-yegolume, learns to write complete words, sentences, paragraphs, and letters 
1 twoar vol- early in the course. He makes rapid progress and soon gets into prac- 
worllks and tical office problems. Throughout his work on office production prob- 
ts atehilable. lems his skill is constantly developed. 


al igmished 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is more than a typing book. Technique 
it, Cer- exercises emphasize grammar, punctuation, word division, and other 
dlls of problems of the typist. 






You will be amazed at the results obtained when you try some of the 
new techniques in 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING. 

20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is doing an important wartime job in 
civilian schools and in Army and Navy schools where it is training 


Se 
kK kk & ‘ nee £4: 
——— students in a minimum amount of time. 
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Summer School Announcements 


The following is a brief listing of summer school courses for the benefit of teachers and for the benefit of the 


schools that have co-operated by submitting listings. 


Alabama 


AUBURN—ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE: 
Two Terms, June 6—July 14; July 17-August 26. Beginning 
and Advanced Secretarial Science; Accounting; Regional Geo- 

raphy; Office Machines and Filing; Managing J Personal 
Sineaee Principles of Economics; my Law; Educational 
Psychology; Principles of Se »condary Education. Address, 
Dr. Zebulon Judd, Director of Summer Session. 


MONTEVALLO—ALABAMA COLLEGE: First Term, 
June 8-July 19. Elementary Shorthand, Typewriting, and 
Principles of Accounting; Business Organization. Second Term, 
July 20-August 23, Elementary Shorthand, Typewriting, and 
Principles of Accounting. Address, M. L. Orr, Director of 
Summer School. 

MONTGOMERY—HUNTINGDON COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 8-July 19; July 19-August 25. Advanced Type- 
writing and Shorthand; Secretarial Practice. Address, Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY—UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA: Two 
Terms, June 8-July 19; July 20-August 25. Elementary and 
Advanced Accounting; Introductory and Advanced Shorthand 
and Typewriting; Business Statistics; Introductory Business 


English; Economic Geography; Economic History; Business 
Law; Economics. Address, Director of Summer Session. 
Arizona 
FLAGSTAFF—ARIZONA STATE TEACHERS COL- 


LEGE: July 3-August 6. Modern 
Problems in Commercial Education; Problems in Business; 
Postwar Economic Problems; Economics of Consumption. 
Address, Dr. Ralph H. Pryor, Head, Department of Commerce. 

TEMPE—ARIZONA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, May 29-July 1; July 3-August 6. Business Edu- 
cation in the Secondary School; Office Management; Retail 
Merchandising. Address, J. O. Grimes, Director of Summer 
Session. 

TUCSON—UNIVERSITY OF 
June 6—July 8; July 10-August 12. 
ciples of Advertising; Introduction to Economics; The Labor 
Movement; Economics of War; Problems in Economics. 
Address, Dean of Summer Session. 


usiness sychology; 
B Psycholog: 


ARIZONA: Two Terms, 


Peronnel Problems; Prin- 


Arkansas 

FAYETTEVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS: 
Two Terms, June 7-July 18; July 19-August 26. Teaching the 
Commercial Subjects; Accounting Principles; Intermediate 
Accounting; Survey ‘of Economic and Social Institutions; 
Principles of Economics; Current Economic Problems; Ma- 
chine Methods in Accounting, Statistics, and Marketing; 
Commercial Law; Office Techniques; Office Management; 
Principles of Marketing; Sales Management; Beginning and 
Advanced Shorthand and Typewriting; Tests and Measure- 
ments. Address, Dean H. G. Hotz, Director of Summer Quarter. 

JONESBORO—ARKANSAS STATE COLLEGE: May 
27- August 9. Beginning and Advanced Accounting, Shorthand, 
and Typewriting; Office Practice; Methods of Teaching Com- 
mercial Subjects. Address, Dean D. F, Showalter. 


California 


BERKELEY—ARMSTRONG COLLEGE: July 3 
August 11. Methods in Improved Touch Typewriting; Meth- 
ods for Theory and Speed in Shorthand; Methods of Teaching 
Thomas Shorthand; Methods in Teaching Business Mathe- 
matics, Business Law, Bookkeeping- Accounting, Office Prac- 
tice, Business C orresponde nee, Economie Geography, Con- 
sumer Education, Junior Business Training, Salesmanship, 
and Advertising; Speech for Teachers; Beginning and Ad- 
vanced Shorthand, Typewriting, and Bookkeeping- Accounting. 
Address, J. Evan Armstrong, President. 

BERKELEY—UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA: June 
26-August 4. Vocational Education; Vocational Guidance; 
Tests and Measurements in Vocational Education; Construc- 
tion of Vocational Curricula; Occupational Analysis; Tech- 
nique of Vocational Instruction; Commercial Law; Industrial 
Organization and Management; Advertising. Address, Dr. J. 
Harold Williams, Director of Summer Sessions. 

LOS ANGELES—UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA: 
June 26-August 4. Principles of Accounting; Secretarial Train- 
ing; Business Organization; Personnel Management; Office 
Organization and Management; Principles of Fconomics; 
Comparative Economic Systems; Labor Economics; Workshop 
in Business Education; Educational and Vocational Guidance. 
Address, J. Harold Williams, Director of Summer Sessions. 


LOS ANGELES—UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA: July 3-August 11. Shorthand; Typewriting; Office 
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Teachers who are interested in enrolling in a summer school 
should write to the schools for more detailed information. 


Appliances; Business Education in Secondary Schools; Business 
Education Practicum; Thesis Seminar. Address, Dr. E. G. 
Blackstone, College of Commerce. 


Colorado 


BOULDER—UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO: July 1- 
August 24. Principles of Accounting; Intermediate Accounting; 
Seminar in Accounting; Improvement of Instruction in Short- 
hand and Typewriting; Problems of Business Education; 
Beginning Typewriting and Stenography; Filing and Office 
Machines; Corporation Finance; Bank Management; Business 
Policies; Personnel Management; Principles of Merchandising. 
Address, Professor Elmore Petersen, Dean, School of Business. 

DENVER—UNIVERSITY OF DENVER: First Term, 
June 19-July 21. Accounting Theory and Practice; Junior 
Business Education; Beginning Typewriting and Shorthand: 
Typewriting and Shorthand Review; Improving Instruction 
in Typewriting and Related Office Practice; Personality De- 
velopment; Office Appliances; Student Teaching; Personnel 
and Educational Tests and Measurements; Organization and 
Supervision of Commercial Education; Income Tax; Retail 
Personnel Management; Office Organization and Management. 
Second Term, July 24-August 25. Accounting Theory and 
Practice; Beginning Typewriting and Shorthand; Typewriting 
and Shorthand Review; Improving Instruction in Shorthand 
and Secretarial Science; Literature of Business; Commercial 
Law; Office Appliances; Radio Drama Writing; Foundations of 
Business Education; Income Tax; Current Business Education 
Problems. Address, Dr. Cecil Puckett, Head, Department of 
Business Education. 

GREELEY—COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDU- 
CATION: Presession, June 5-June 16; Regular Session, June 
19-August 11; Short Session, July 3-August 11; Post-Session, 
August 14-August 25. Business Mathematics; Calculating 
Machine Practice; Office Practice; Secretarial Science; Con- 
sumer Economics; Shorthand; Typewriting; Beginning and 
Advanced Accounting; Business Law; Secondary School Busi- 
ness Curriculum; Problems in Business Education; Economies. 
Address, Dr. A. O. Colvin, Head, Department of Commercial 
Education. 

GUNNISON—WESTERN STATE COLLEGE OF COLO. 
RADO: Three Terms, June 12-June 23; June 26-August 
August 7-August 18. Principles of Typewriting Speed Devel- 
opment; Principles of Gregg Shorthand Speed Development; 
Economics for the Consumer; Accounting Theory and Practice; 
Principles of Economics; History of Economic Thought; Money 
and Credit; Contemporary Economic Thought. Address, Dr. 
C. C. Casey, Director of Summer Session. 


Connecticut 


HARTFORD—MORSE COLLEGE: June 26-August 16. 
Teaching Methods in Accounting, Shorthand, and Typewriting; 
Dictation and Transcription. Address, Registrar, 183 Ann 
Street, Hartford 3, Connecticut. 

NEW BRITAIN—TEACHERS COLLEGE OF 
NECTICUT. June 26-July 29. Business Law; 
Typewriting; Introductory Shorthand; Intermediate Account- 
ing, Shorthand, and Typewriting; Advanced Typewriting; 
Workshop in Business Education Methods; Professional Tech- 
niques in Development of Distributive Education. Address, 
C. A. Nolan, Head, Department of a abo Education. 

STORRS—UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT: Two 
Terms, June 26-August 4; August 7-September 15. Business 
Administration Seminar; Accounting; Marketing; Personnel 
Work; Typewriting; Shorthand. Address, Director of Summer 
Session, 


CON- 


Personal-Use 


Florida 


DAYTONA BEACH—SCHOOL OF TRADE AND 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION: First Term, June 19-July 8. 
Secretarial Laboratory for Teachers; Methods of Teaching 
Filing; Business English; Organization of Instructional Ma- 
terial in Gregg Shorthand; Thomas Natural Shorthand. Sec- 
ond Term, July 10-July 29. Secretarial Laboratory for Teach- 
ers; Methods in Business Law; Methods in Thomas Natural 
Shorthand; Business English; Organization of Instructional 
Material in Typewriting; Organization of Instructional Ma- 
- al and Methods in Teaching Bookkeeping. Address, Maude 

. Woods, 517 Wallace S. Building, Tampa, Florida. 

GAINESVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA: First 
Term, June 8-July 21. Introductory Shorthand; Handwriting; 
Introductory Typewriting. Second Term, July 20- September 1. 
Stenography; Handwriting. Address, Dean J. W. Norman. 

TALLAHASSEE—FLORIDA STATE COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN: First Term, June 12-July 21. Principles and Prob- 
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lems of Economics; War Economics; Typewriting; Shorthand; 
Advanced Dictation and Transcription (Gregg Shorthand): 


Filing. Second Term, July 24-August 26. Principles and Prob- 
lems of Economics; Typewriting; Business Law; Shorthand; 
Advanced Dictation and Transcription; Office Appliances. 
Address, Registrar. 

Georgia 


ATHENS—UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA: Two Terms, 
June 7-July 12; July 15-August 26. Complete schedule of 
subjects not available. Address, Dean E. D. Pusey, College of 
Education. 


Illinois 


CHARLESTON—EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 12-August 4. Beginning Type- 
writing; Single Proprietorship, Partnership, and Corporation 
Accounting; Office Machines. Address, Dean Hobart F. Heller. 

CHICAGO —UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO: Two Terms, 
June 19-July 28; July 31-September 9. Typewriting; Gregg 
Shorthand Theory; The Teaching of Typewriting and Stenog- 
raphy; Problems of Business Education; Special Studies in 
Business. Address, Dean, School of Business. 

EVANSTON—NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY: Six 
Weeks Session, June 26-August 5; Three Weeks Session, Au- 
gust 7-August 26, Principles of Business Education; Improve- 
ment of Instruction in Secretarial Subjects; Current Problems 
in Business Education; Improvement of Instruction in Book- 
keeping and Related Subjects; Tests and Measurements in 
Business Education. Nine Weeks Session, June 26—August 26. 
Elementary and Intermediate Typewriting; Elementary Short- 
hand. Address, Dr. Frederick H. Heidbrink, Director of Sum- 
mer Session or Albert C. Fries, Chairman, Department of Busi- 
ness Education. 

JACKSON VILLE—MacMURRAY COLLEGE: May 29 
August 18. Economics and Sociology. Address, Harold E. 
Gibson, Director of Summer Session. 


MACOMB—WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 12-July 21; July 21—August 26. 
Beginning, Intermediate, and Advanced Accounting, Type- 
writing, and Shorthand; Office Machines; Handwriting. Ad- 
dress, Miss Hertha Voss, Registrar. 

NORMAL—ILLINOIS STATE 
SITY: Intersession, June 10-June 30. Typewriting. Regular 
Session, July 5-August 25. Beginning and Advanced Type- 
writing, Shorthand, and Accounting; Advanced Office Practice; 
Materials and Methods in Shorthand and Typewriting; Eco- 
nomics of Business. Address, Miss Elsie Brenneman, Registrar, 

URBANA—UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS: June 12- 
August 6. Accounting; Business Management; Distributive 
Education; Business Teacher-Training Courses. Address, 
Robert B. Browne, Director of Summer Session. 


NORMAL UNIVER- 


Indiana 
BLOOMINGTON—INDIANA UNIVERSITY: Full Se 


mester, April 29-August 21. Administration and Supervision 
of Business Education; Seminar in Business Education; Re- 
search in Business Education; Typewriting for = Individual; 
Beginning and Advanced Typewriting and Shorthand; Tran- 
scription; Office Procedures Laboratory; Use of Business Ma- 
chines; Advanced Transcription; Vocational Education and 
Guidance; Accounting; Finance; Law. First Half Semester, 
April 29-June 23. Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeep- 
ing and Related Office Skills; Seminar in Business Education; 
Research in Business Education. Second Half Semester, June 
24-August 21. Foundations of Business Education; Improve. 
ment of Instruction in Shorthand and Transcription; Current 
Problems in Business Education; Improvement of Instruction 
in Typewriting and Related Secretarial Skills; Seminar in 
Business Education; Research in Business Edueation.  Ad- 
dress, Professor Elvin S. Eyster. 
DANVILLE—CENTRAL NORMAL 
Terms, June 12-July 15; July 17-August 19. Methods and 
Content Courses in Shorthand, Typewriting, and Accounting. 
Address, Dr. P. R. Hightower, Director of Summer Session. 
INDIANAPOLIS—BUTLER UNIVERSITY: 


mer Session, May 8-June 16; First Regular Session, 


COLLEGE: Two 


Pre-Sum- 
June 6- 


July 29; Second Regular Session, June 19-August 12: Post- 
Summer Session, August 14-September ‘1. Accounting; Office 
Management; Stenography; Typewriting; Economics; Statis- 


ties. Address, Director of Summer Session. 

MUNCIE—BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
First Term, June 12-July 14. Curriculum Construction in 
Business Education; The Teaching of Shorthand and Type- 
writing; Beginning, Intermediate, and Advanced Shorthand; 
The Teaching of Bookkeeping and General Business Educa- 
tion; Beginning Typing for Nonbusiness Education Students; 
Cost Accounting; Intermediate and Advanced Typing; Ap- 
plied Typing; Office Practice; Ele »ments of Accounting. Second 
erm, July 17—-August 18. Seminar in Business Education; 
Advanced Shorthand and Typing; Taxation Problems; Ap- 
Plied Typing; Office Practice; Machine Calculations; FEle- 
ments of Accounting. Address, C. L. Murray, Registrar. 
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NORTH MANCHESTER—MANCHESTER COLLEGE 
First Term, May 8-June 9. Economic Organization; hansen 
ing. Second Term, June 12-July 14. Typewriting; Shorthand; 
Accounting. Third Term, July 17-August 18. Typewriting: 
Shorthand; Accounting. Address, Director of Summer Session. 

TERRE HAUTE—INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEG E: First Term, May 29-June 30. Trends in Business Edu- 
cation; Visual Education. Second Term, July 3-August 4. 
Beginning Typewriting; Methods in Typewriting and Short- 
hand; Guidance Problems in Secondary Education. Address, 
Director of Summer Session. 


lowa 


CEDAR FALLS—IOWA STATE 
LEGE: Twelve Weeks Session, 
Session, June 19-July 28. 
Commercial Law; 
Subjects; The 
Typewriting. 


TEACHERS COL- 
May 31-August 18; Six Weeks 
Typewriting; Office Machines; 
Accounting; The Teaching of Commercial 
Teaching of Bookkeeping; The Teaching of 
Address, Marshall R. Beard, Registrar. 


DAVENPORT—ST. AMBROSE COLLEGE: June 12- 
July 21. Shorthand; Typewriting; Business Methods; Ad- 


vanced Commerce. 
Summer Session. 


DES MOINES—DRAKE UNIVERSITY: First Term, 
June 6-July 14. Beginning and Intermediate Shorthand; Be- 
ginning Typewriting and ys ne Business Law; Second 
Term, July 17-August 25. Advanced Shorthand; Elements of 
Shorthand; Intermediate Tyeee ry. Beginning Accounting; 
Business Law. Ad tress, Dean L. E. Hoffman. 


IOWA CITY—STATE suevenenry OF IOWA: Inter- 
session, April 24-June 10. Principles of Accounting; Secre- 
tarial Science; Intermediate Accounting; Business Statistics; 
Marketing; Introduction to Geography; Business Law; Labor 
aamanes Advanced Secretarial Training; Research in Busi- 
ness Education; Thesis in Business Education; Principles of 
Economics; Principles of Accounting. Summer Session, June 
12-Auqust 4. Principles of Accounting; Typewriting; Secre- 
tarial Training; Intermediate Accounting; Money and Banking; 
Economic Geography; Business Law; Personnel Management; 
Advanced Secretarial Training; Office Practice Technique; 
Postwar Business Education Problems; Teaching Techniques 
in Business Skill Subjects; Distributive Education; Research 
in Business Education; Thesis in Business Education. Ad- 
dress, Elmer W. Hills, Executive Secretary, College of Commerce. 

SIOUX CITY—-MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE: June 1- 
August 23. Principles of Economics; Typewriting; Shorthand; 
The Teaching of Secretarial Studies; Mathematics; Psychology; 
Sociology. Address, Dean W. J. Scarborough. 


Address, Reverend E. J. Butler, Director of 


Kansas 


EMPORIA ~KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Four Weeks Session, May 31-June 28; Eight Weeks Session, 
May 31-July 28; Twelve Weeks Session, May 31-August 26. 
Marketing; Improvement of Instruction in Business Skill Sub- 
jects; Problems of Business Education; Elementary and Ad- 
vanced Typewriting and Stenography; Office Machines; Prin- 
ciples of Accounting; Intermediate Accounting; Retail Selling; 
Methods in Distributive Education; Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Distributive Education and Office Training. 
Address, Dean Robert N. Bush or Dr. S. J. Turille, Head, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

HAYS—FORT HAYS KANSAS STATE COLLEGE: 
May 29-July 28. Typewriting; Shorthand; Accounting; Com- 
mercial Geography. Address, Dr. Leonard W. Thompson, Head, 
Department of Business Administration. 

PITTSBURG—KANSAS STATE 

sEGE: Two Terms, June 6-August 4; August 7-September 1. 
te Shorthand; Typewriting; Business Law; Market- 
ing; Methods of Teac hing Commercial Subjects; Principles of 
Business Education; Insurance; Seminar in Business Educa- 
tion; Research in Business Education; Thesis. Address, Dr. 
W. S. Lyerla, Head, Department of Commerce. 


TEACHERS COL- 


WICHITA—UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA: Two Terms, 
May 29-July 21; July 24-September 1. Economie Development 
of the United States; Principles of Economics; Money and 
Banking. Address, Dean Leslie B. Sipple. 

Kentucky 
LEXINGTON UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY: First 


Term, June 12—July 19. Teaching Secretarial Subjects; Teach- 
ing Office Appliances; Problems in Business Education; Seminar 
in Business Education; Teaching Consumer Courses in the 
High School; Determining Teaching Content in Distributive 
Occupations; Problems of the Co-ordinator in Distributive 
Occupations; Directed Teaching in Business Education; Prin- 
ciples of Economics; Principles of Accounting; Business Or- 
ganization; Beginning and Advanced Shorthand and Type- 
writing; Filing. Second Term, July 20-Auguat 26. Teaching 
Accounting; Teaching Office Appliances; Problems in Business 
Fducation; Social-Business Subjects in High School; The 
Commerce Curriculum; Principles of Accounting; Economic 
Geography; Advanced Secretarial Practice; Office Appliances; 
Applied Economics. Addreas, Registrar. 
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MOREHEAD—MOREHEAD STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 7-July 16; July 16-August 26. Type- 
writing; Shorthand; Clerical Office Machines; Principles of 
Accounting. Address, Ross C. Anderson, Acting Head, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

RICH MON D—EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 7-July 16; July 
17-Auguat 23. General Business; Stenography; Economics; 
Accounting. Address, Dean W. C. Jones. 


Louisiana 
BATON ROUGE—LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY: 


June 9-September 2. Elementary and Intermediate Account- 
ing; Office Management; Beginning and Advanced Typewriting 
and Shorthand; Economics; Materials and Methods in High 
School Commerce; Teaching of Business in Secondary Schools, 
Address, E. B. Robert, Director of Summer Session. 


HAMMOND--SOUTHEASTERN LOUISIANA COL- 
LEGE: May 29-August 18. General Methods and Content 
Courses in Shorthand, Typewriting, and Business Machines. 
Address, R. Norval Garrett, Head, Business Administration 
Department. 

NATCHITOCHES—LOUISIANA STATE NORMAL 
COLLEGE: Muy 29-August 18. Stenography; Typewriting; 
Accounting; Office Machines; Business English; Principles of 
Business, Address, N. B. Morrison, Head of Commerce Depart- 
ment, 

SCOTLANDVILLE—SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY: May 
29-August 19. Elementary Accounting; Elementary and Ad- 
vanced Typewriting; Office Procedures and Appliances; Busi- 
ness Law; Shorthand. Address, Mise S. V. Totty, Director, 
Division of Business Education. 


Maine 
ORONO—UNIVERSITY OF MAINE: June 12-Septem- 


ber 1. Background Courses in Economics and Education. 
Address, Director of Summer Session. 


Massachusetts 


BOSTON—BOSTON UNIVERSITY: JIntersession, May 
23—July 1. Introductory, Intermediate, and Advanced Ac- 
counting; Cost Accounting; Income Taxation; Principles of 
Advertising; Administrative Problems in Advertising; Prin- 
ciples of Economica; Economic Geography; Money and Bank- 
ing; Elementary Shorthand and Typewriting; Shorthand Dic- 
tation and Transcription. Summer Session, July 6-August 12. 
Introductory, Intermediate, and Advanced Accounting; Cost 
Accounting; Income ‘Taxation; Principles of Advertising; 
Advertising Design; Elements of Marketing; Commercial 
Education in Secondary Schools—Theories and Practices; 
Comme reial Curriculum Construction; Commercial Education 
in Collegiate and Special Schools; Teaching Elementary Book- 
keeping, Gregg Shorthand, and Transcription; M: iterials and 
Methods in Junior Business Education; Teaching Typewriting; 
Materials and Methods in Office Practice; General Economics; 
Principles of Economics; Money and Banking; Elementary 
Gregg Shorthand; Shorthand Dictation and Transcription; 
Elementary Script Shorthand; Elementary Typewriting. Ad- 
dress, Boston University Summer Term, 688 Boylston Street. 


Michigan 
ANN ARBOR—UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN: July $ 


-August 26. Organization and Administration of Business 
Education; Methods of Teaching Business Subjects; Secre- 
tarial Technique 3s; Office Procedures; Principles of Guidance; 
Workshop in Business Education; Business Administration; 
Personal Accounting. Address, Dr. J. M. Trytten. 


BIG RAPIDS—FERRIS INSTITUTE: Two Terms, May 
22-June 30; July 3-August 11. Methods of Teaching Com- 
mercial Subjects; Beginuing and Advanced Typewriting; Be- 
ginning Shorthand. Address, Dr. M. S. Ward, Director of 
Summer Session. 

DETROIT—WAYNE UNIVERSITY: First Term, June 
19-July 29; Second Term, July 31-August 12; Third Term 
August 14- "August 26. Methods Courses in Shortkand and 
Bookkeeping; Principles of Commercial Education; Content 
Courses in Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, and Office 
Machines. Address, Director of Summer Session. 

KALAMAZOO—WESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION: July 3-August 11, Shorthand Theory and 
Dictation; Typewriting; Secretarial Practice; Filing Methods 
and Techniques; Organization and Teaching of Office Practice. 
Address, Dr. Elmer 1, Wilda, Director of Summer Session. 

MOUNT PLEASANT—CENTRAL MICHIGAN COL- 
LEGE OF EDUCATION: July 8-August 11. Accounting; 
Business Law; Business Organization: Typewriting. Address, 
Dr. J. W. Foust, Director of Summer Session. 

YPSILANTI—CLEARY COLLEGE: June 26-Septem- 
ber 15. Advanced courses in Law, Accounting, Shorthand, and 
= Machine Operation. Adress, P. R. Cleary, Acting Presi- 
ent 
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Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS—UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA: 
First Term, June 12-July 22. Elements of Money and Banking; 
Principles of Economics; Beginning Typewriting and Short- 
hand; Secretarial Procedure: Advanced Shorthand Theory; 
Elementary Accounting; Principles of Taxation; Business 
Equipment Laboratory; Office Management; Guidance in 


Secondary Schools. Second Term, July @4-August 26. Prin- 
ciples of Economics; Advanced Typewriting; Secretarial Pro- 
cedure: Elementary Accounting; Personnel Administration; 


Consumer Economics; Income Tax Accounting. 
Director of Summer Session. 

ST. CLOUD—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: First 
Term, June 12-July 22. Shorthand Review; Office Machines; 
Personal Typewriting; Methods of Teaching Business Sub- 
jects; Intermediate Accounting. Second Term, July 22-Au- 


Address, 


gust 26. No business offerings. Address, Registrar. 
Mississippi 
CLEVELAND—DELTA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, May 31-July 6; July 6-August 11. Corpo. 


ration Accounting; Elementaty Accounting; Cost Accounting; 
Auditing: Business Law; Advanced Typewriting; Personal-Use 
Typewriting. Address, Registrar. 

STATE COLLEGE—MISSISSIPPI STATE 


COLLEGE: 
Schedule A, May 9-July 20; 


July 20-September 12. Schedule 
B, June 12-July 20; July 20-August 31. Shorthand; Type- 
writing; Commercial Education Procedures; Filing; Office 
Practice; Procedures for Part-time Commercial ‘Teachers, 
Address, Dean B. P. Brooks. 

UNIVERSITY—UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI: Two 
Terms, May 31-July 26, July 26-September 16. Beginning and 
Advanced Shorthand and Typewriting; Business Machines; 
Principles of Economics; Money and Banking; Mercantile 
Credit; Investments; Marketing: Retailing; Business Ethics; 
Business Cycles; Labor Problems; Economic History of the 
United States. Address, Director of Summer Session. 


Missouri 


CAPE GIRARDEAU—SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: Short Term, May 29-June 30; Long 
Term, May 29-Auyust 4. Typewriting; Shorthand; Elementary 
Accounting; Business Mathematics; Intermediate Accounting; 
Commercial Law; Dictation and Transcription; Commercial 
Education; Income Tax Accounting; Cost Accounting. Ad- 
dress, President W. W. Parker. 

JEFFERSON CITY—LINCOLN UNIVERSITY: June 
12-August 4. Money Credit and Banking; Elements of Eco- 
nomics; Statistics; Marketing; Business Law; Beginning and 
Advanced T ypewriting; Shorth: and; Materials, Methods, and 
Observation in Teaching Secretari: al and Commercial Sub sjects. 
Address, S. F. Collins, Dean of Summer Session. 

KIRKSVILLE—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: May 
22-Auyust 11. Shorthand; Type writing; Accounting; Business 
Law; General Business; The Teac hing of Business Education. 
Address, Dr. P. O. Selby, Head, Division of Business Education. 

MARYVILLE—NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two Terms, May 29-July 21; July 
24-Auyust 26. Shorthand; Business Law; Business C orrespond- 
ence; Consumer Educatior; Typewriting; General E conomic $; 
Accounting; Methods and Practice Teaching Courses in Busi- 
ness Education. Address, Preswient Uel W. Lamkin. 

Sf. LOUIS—WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, 
June 19-J uly 28; July $1-Semember 1. Principles of Accounting; 
Business Administration; Money and Banking; Business Law; 
Applied Theory of Accounts; Current Economic Problems: 
Personnel Administration; Office Man: iwement; Risks and 
Insurance; Auditing; Accounting Systems; Typewriting; Gregg 
Shorthand; Principles of Accounting; Adv: sucead Typewriting 
and Shorthand; Economics. Address, Director of Summer 
Sesstun. 

SPRINGFIELD—SOUTHWEST MISSOURI 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: May 24-July 26. 
Beginning and Advanced Typewritiag; Beginning Shorthand; 
Shorthand Dictation; Advanced Sherthand Dictation; Begin- 
ning, [nutermediate, and Advanced Accounting; Business Cor- 
respendeuce; S- ecretariul Practice; General Business Traiuing. 
Address, President Roy Ellis. 

WARRENSBURG—CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two Terms, May 22-June 30; July 
8-August 25. Shorthand; Typewriting; Accounting, Economics; 
Commercial Law. Address, President Georye W. Diemer. 


Montana 
HAVRE—NORTITERN MONTANA COLLEGE: June 6 


—August 4. All business education courses Laught during regular 
terms. Address, Mrs. Gunda Holm Reque. 
MISSOULA—MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY: Siz 
Weeks Session, June 6-July 14; Ten Weeks Session June 6- 
August 11. Elemeatery Accounting; Beginning and Adv: anced 
ypewriting; Stenography; Office Machines Practice; Civil 
Service Training; Methods of Te aching Typewriting aud Shorte 
band. Address, W. A. Anderson, Director of Summer Session. 
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Nebraska 


CHADRON—NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 6-August 4. Elementary and Advanced Type- 
writing; Secretarial Training. Address, President Wiley G. 
Brooks. 


KEARNEY—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 6- 
August 4. Shorthand; Typewriting; Business Etiquette; Office 
Machines; Accounting; Penmanship; Commercial Law. Ad- 
dress, President Herbert L. Cushing. 


LINCOLN—UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA: Short 
Session, May 81-July 8. Elementary and Intermediate Type- 
writing; Office Machines; Secretarial Typewriting; Social 
Security Economics. Long Session, May 3!-July 28. Intro- 
ductory Accounting; Introduction to Business Administration; 
Marketing; Business Law: Finance; Elementary, Intermediate, 
and Advanced Typewriting; Office Machines; Elementary and 
Applied Shorthand Theory; Advanced Shorthand; Secretarial 
Training; Principles of Economics; Advanced Economics; 
Thesis Course in Economics. Address, R. D. Moritz, Dean oj 
Summer Session. 


OMAHA—COMMERCIAL EXTENSION SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE: June 6-August 25. Accounting Theory and 
Practice; Accounting Principles; Advanced Accounting; Busi- 
ness Law; Personality Development; Business English; Business 
Correspondence; Secretarial Practice and Office Routine; Con- 
centration Shorthand; Applied Dictation and Transcription; 
Typewriting: Business Machines; Gregg Shorthand Theory; 
Shorthand Transcription. Address, O. J. Dickey, Director ‘of 
Summer Session. 


OMAHA—UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA: May 22-August 
26. Accounting; Shorthand; Typewriting; Special Methods in 
Teaching High School Subjects; Secretarial Practices: Auditing; 
Money and Banking; Public Finance. Address, E. M. Hosman, 
Director of Summer Session. 

PERU—STATE TEACHERS 
August 4. Beginning Shorthand; 
Typewriting; Beginning Accounting. 
M. Palmer. 


COLLEGE: June 6- 
Beginning and Advanced 
Address, Professor Nona 


Nevada 
RENO—UNIVERSITY OF 


June 5-July 14. Elements of Accounting. Summer Session, 
July 17-August 26. Management of Personal Affairs. Ad- 
dress, Harold N. Brown, Director of Summer Session. 


NEVADA: 


Intersession, 


New Hampshire 


DURHAM—UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE: 
Two Terms, July 3-August 11; August 14-September 22. Com- 
plete schedule of subjects not yet determined. Address, Doris 
E. Tyrrell, Assistant Professor of Economics. 


New Jersey 


MONTCLAIR—NEW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: July 5-August 16. Business Law; Business Or- 
ganization and Management; Money and Banking; Beginning 
and Advanced Economics: Postwar Economie Reconstruction; 
Economic Geography of the British Isles; Economic Geography 
of the United States. Address, Elizabeth S. Favor, Registrar. 

PATERSON—NEW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: First Term, May 29-July 7. Advanced Shorthand and 
Transcription; Methods of Teaching Secretarial Subjects; 
Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping and Business Arithmetic. 
Second Term, July 10-August 18. Advanced Shorthand and 
Transcription; Methods of Teaching Elementary Business 
Training and Socia! Business Subjects; Guidance and Extra- 
curricular Activities. Address, Dr. M. Herbert Freeman, Direc- 
tor of Business Education. 


TRENTON—RIDER COLLEGE: June 13-August 18. 
Commercial Education; Accounting; Business Administration; 
Journalism; Finance. Address, Miss Sudie L. Ziegler, Secretary. 


New Mexico 


LAS VEGAS -NEW MEXICO HIGHLANDS 
VERSITY: June 6- August 18. Shorthand; Typewriting; Ac- 
counting; Introduction to Business; Teaching of Consumer 
Economics; Office Appliances; Business English; Audio-Visual 
Business FE ducation. Address, F. W. Kelly, Acting Head, Busi- 
ness Education Department. 


SILVER CITY—NEW MEXICO STATE TEACTIERS 
COLLEGE: June 6-July 28. Methods in Teaching Shorthand, 
Typewriting, and Bookkeeping; Shorthand and Secretarial 
Practice; Typewriting and Office Practice; Consumer Econom- 
ies. Address, Elmer C. Humphrey, Head, Department of Business 
Education. 


STATE COLLEGE—NEW MEXICO COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC ARTS: June 6-July 26. 
Advanced Shorthand and Typewriting. Address, Hugh M 
Gardner, Director of Summer Session. 
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New York 


BUFFALO—UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO: Intersession, 
May 22-July 1; First Term, July 5-August 2; Second Term, 
August 14- September 23. Principles of Accounting; Interme- 
diate Accounting; Problems and Research in Economies; 
Introduction to Economics; Labor and Industrial Relations; 
Economics of the War; Problems in Business Education; Be- 
ginning and Advanced Shorthand and Typewriting; Secre- 
tarial Practice. Address, L.O. Cummings, Director of Summer 

ession. 


CHAUTAUQUA—CHAUTAUQUA SUMMER SCHOOL: 
July 10-August 18. Principles of Business Education; Curricula 
in Business Education; Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand; 
Methods of Teaching Typewriting; Elementary, Intermediate, 
and Advanced Gregg Shorthand; Elementary, Intermediate, 
and Advanced Typewriting; Elementary Bookkeeping. Ad- 
dress, Mrs. L. H. Hartzell, Secretary, Chautauqua Summer 
School, Chautauqua, New York. 

NEW YORK—COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK: July 3-September 23. Principles of Accounting; Office 
and Secretarial Practice; Advanced Accounting; Corporation 
Accounting; Principles of Cost Accounting; Auditing; oe a 
Taxes; State Income Taxes; Advanced Accounting Problems; 
Principles of Economics; American Economic Development; 
Resources and Industries; Principles of Statistics; Economie 
Statistics; Educational Psychology; Principles of Education. 
Address, Frederick Shipley, Director of Summer Session. 


NEW YORK—TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY: July 3-August 11. Objectives and C urriculum 
Problems of Business Education; Curriculum Workshop in 
Business Education; Introduction to Research in Business 
Education; Improvement of the Teaching of Shorthand and 
Transcription; Improvement of the Teaching of Typewriting; 
Methods and Materials in the Teaching of Office Practice; 
Advanced Office Practice; Improvement of the Teaching of 
Bookkeeping: Business Organization and Management; Con- 
tent Courses in Accounting, Advertising, Banking, Economics, 
Economic Geography, Finance, Business Law, Marketing, 
Stenography and Typewriting, and Machine Shorthand. Ad- 
dress, Professor Hamden L. Forkner. 

NEW YORK—NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF EDUCATION: Intersessson, June 5-June 30. Foundations 
of Business Education; C urricula in Business Education. 
Summer Session, July 3-August 11. Principles and Problems 
of Office Practice; Methods of Teaching Shorthand Dictation 
and Transcription; Demonstration of Teaching Elementary 
Typewriting; Evaluation of Current Literature in Business 
Education; Improvement of Instruction in Vocational Business 
Subjects; Curricula in Business Education; Improvement of 
Instruction in General Business Subjects; Seminar in Business 
Education. Address, Dr. Paul S. Lomax, Professor of Education. 

NEW YORK—NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF RETAILING: First Term, July 6-July 21. Conference 
Methods for Executives in the Training of E mployees; Retail 

Salesmanship and Sales Training; Textile Fabrics, Retail Per- 
sonnel Problems; Training Methods in Distributive Education. 
Second Term, July 24-August 11. Nontextiles; Retail Store 
Advertising; Retail Buying and Marketing; Store Management 
and Operation; Operation of Chain Stores. Address, Dean 
Norris A. Brisco. 


SYRACUSE—UNIVERSITY OF SYRACUSE: July 6- 
August 12. Principles and Problems in Commercial Education; 
Tests and Measurements in Commercial Education; Methods 
and Materials in the Teaching of Merchandising, § Sale ‘smanship, 
and Distributive Education; Methods and Materials in Teach- 
ing Office Practice, Ste nography, and Typewriting; Elements 
of Accounting; First-Year Accounting: Business Law; Business 
English; Money and Banking; General Insurance; Ste hography; 
Typewriting. Address, Dr. O. Richard Wessels, Head, Depart- 
ment of Business Education. 


North Carolina 


CHARLOTTE—QUEENS COLLEGE: June 7-July 16. 
Refresher Courses in Typewriting, Shorthand, and Bookkeep- 
ing. Address, Dean J. M. Godard. 


CULLOWHEE—WESTERN CAROLINA TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: June 6-July 16. Typewriting; Shorthand; Business 
Machines. Address, Director of Summer Session. 

ELON COLLEGE—ELON COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 
6-July 12; July 12-August 17. Typewriting; Shorthand; Filing; 
Office Practice. Address, J. D. Messick, Director of Summer 
Session. 


GREENSBORO—WOMAN'S COLLEGE OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF NORTH a INA: June 8-July 19. Fle- 
mentary and _ Intermediate ypewriting; Typewriting for 
Teachers; Intermediate She thecl, Bookkeeping for Teachers; 
Economies of Consumption; Introduction to Retailing; Office 
Machines; Advanced Accounting; Planned Work Experience; 
Speed-up Method in the Skill Subjects; Thesis; Business 
Statistics; Seminar; Review of Research; Field Study; Organi- 
zation and Administration of Co-operative Programs; Lmprov- 
ing Instruction in Bookkeeping and Office Practice. Address, 
Dr. McKee Fisk, Head, Business Education Department. 
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HICKORY—LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 6-July 14; July 15-Auqust 23. Shorthand; Typewriting:; 
Accounting. Address, G. R. Patterson, Director of Summer 


Session. 
North Dakota 


GRAND FORKS~—UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DA- 
KOTA: June 6-July 28. Typewriting; Stenography; Economics 
of Consumption; Principle s of Economics; Economic Proble ms; 
Money and Banking; Seminar in Economics. Address, J. 
Breitwieser, Director of Summer Session. 


MAYVILLE—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 5- 
July 31. Complete schedule of subjects not availab le. Address 
President Cyril W. Grace. 

VALLEY CITY—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 56-July 28. Beginning and Advanced Typewriting; Re- 
view of Shorthand. Address, A. Soroos, Registrar. 


Ohio 


AKRON —UNIVERSITY OF AKRON: Siz Weeks Ses- 
sion, June 12-July 21; Twelve Weeks Seasion, June 12-Septem- 
ber 1. Beginning Accounting; Business Law; Business Admin- 
istration; Business Finance; Economics; Production Prices and 
Income; Current Economic Problems; Economic Cycles; Labor 
Problems; Money and Banking; Secretarial Procedure; Begin- 
ning Shorthand and Typewriting; Business E a Business 
Letters; Intermediate Dictation. Address, Dean H. . Distad, 

ATHENS—OHIO UNIVERSITY: Two ~ nc poe 5- 
July 29; July 31-September 22; Three Weeks Term, July 31- 
August 18. Business Law; Economies; Finance; Marketing; 
Shorthand; Typewriting; Secretarial Practice; Operation of 
Office Machines; Methods of Teaching Type writing. Address, 
Dean, College of Education. 

BOWLING GREEN—STATE UNIVERSITY: July 3- 
August 25. Introduction to Business; Elementary Accounting; 
Constructive Accounting; Business Ls aw; Principles of Mar- 
keting; Typewriting; Stenography; Office Work; Methods in 
General Business Subje cts; Prine iple s of Teaching Stenography; 
Secretarial Science; Junior High School Business. Address, Dr. 
E. G. Knepper, Chairman, Department of Business Education. 

CINCINNATI—UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI: Two 
Terms, June 19-July 25; July 25-August 29. Typewriting; 
Advanced Typewriting; Shorthand; Advanced Shorthand: 
Teaching the Social Business Subjects; Teaching the Technical 
Business Subjects; Trends in Business Education; Consumer 
Problems; Materials and Methods in Secretarial and Machine 
Practice. Address, Ray G. Price, Teachers College. 

CLEVELAND—WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY: 
Two Terms, June 19-July 28; July 31-September 8. Accounting; 
Marketing; Industrial Management; Business Law; Shorthand; 
Typewriting; Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects. 
Address, Harry N. Irwin, Director of Summer Session. 

COLUMBUS—OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY: Firs 
Term, June 13-July 21. Beginning Typewriting and Shorthand; 
Fundamental Principles of Teaching Business Subjects; A Ad- 
ministration and Supervision of Business Education; Selecting 
and Teaching Junior High School Business Subjects: Methods 
of Teaching Distributive Education; Curriculum Content for 
Distributive Occupational Subjects; ‘Organization and Admin- 
istration of Education for the Distributive Occupations. Second 
Term, July 22-September 1. Beginning Typewriting and Short- 
hand. Address, D. H. Kikenhberry. 

KENT—KENT STATE UNIVERSITY: First Term, 
June 19-July 28. Principles of Accounting; Introduction to 
Business; Business Organization and Combination; Personnel 
Management; Research in Business Administration; Seminar 
in Marke ting; Typewriting; Advanced Typewriting; Stenog- 
raphy; Advanced Stenography; Business Letter Writing. 
Second Term, July 31-September 1. Cost Accounting; Intro- 
duction to Business; Seminar in Business Administration; 
Seminar in Marketing; Typewriting; Advanced Typewriting; 
Stenography; Advanced Stenography; Business Machines, 
Business Letter W riting. Address, Dean Fren Musselman. 

NEW CONCORD—MUSKINGUM COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 5-July 19; July 20-September 1. Complete sched- 
ule of subjects not yet determined. Address, J. G. Lowery, 
Director of Summer School. 

OXFORD—MIAMI UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, June 6 
July 14; July 17-August 25. Business Law; Statistics; Eco- 
nomics; Money and Banking; Industrial and Commercial 
Geography; Recent Price Legislation; Credits and Collections. 
Address, Dean E. J. Ashbaugh. 

SPRINGFIELD—WITTENBERG COLLEGE: Three 
Terms, May 1-June 3; June 12-July 16; July 17-August 19. 
Accounting Principles; Business Law; Beginning and Advanced 
Typewriting; Shorthand; Secretariz al Practice. Address, Dr. 
W. C. Nystrom, Director of Summer Session. 

WILMINGTON—WILMINGTON COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 12-July 15; July 17-August 19. Beginning and 
Advanced Typewriting and Shorthand; Accounting; Office 
Practice; Business English: Methods of Teaching Typewriting, 
Shorthand, and Bookkeeping. Address, Evalyn Hihner, Head, 
Department of Business Education or W. G. Farr, Dean and 
Registrar. 
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YOUNGSTOWN —YOUNGSTOWN COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 12-July 15; July 17-August 19. Education and 
Commercial Courses. Address, Director of Public Relations. 


Oklahoma 


ADA—EAST CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE: May 22- 
July 21. Shorthand; Business Mathematics; Accounting; 
a" ss Law; Typewriting; General Business. Address, Dean 

 e. Morrison. 

ALVA—NORTHWESTERN STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: May 29-July 28. Advanced Typewriting, Shorthz and, 
and Accounting; Economies; Office Practice; Business Law: 
Business Mathematics; Business Correspondence. Address, 
Sabin C. Percefull, Director of Summer Session. 

EDMOND——CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
May 29-July 28; July 29-August 18. Shorthand; Typewriting; 
Accounting; Busine »3s Mathematics; Business Law; Commerce 
Methods; Office Practice; Economics. Address, Earl Clevenger, 
Head, Department of Commerce. 


GOODWELL—PANHANDLE A. AMD M. COLLEGE 
May 29-July 21. Business Law; Business English. Address, 
Dean Marvin McKee. 

NORMAN—UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA: Two 
Terms, June 12-August 8; August 9-September 1. Teaching 
Procedures in the Clerical Business Subjects; Teaching Pro- 
cedures in Secretarial Subjects; Teaching Procedures in Office 
Practice and Appliances; Curriculum Making in Commercial 
Subjects; Seminar in Commercial Education. Address, M. L 
Wardell, Director of Summer Session. 


STILLWATER—OKL AHOMA A. AND M. COLLEGE: 
June 1-July 28. Directed Business P ractice; Apprentice Teach- 
ing; Teaching Business Subjects; Seminar in Business Eduea- 
tion; Prob lems in Resinens Edue ation; Improvement of In- 
struction in Rookkeeping, Consumer Education, General Busi- 
ness Subjects, Merchandising, Shorthand Tvpewriting, and 
bag er Organization and Administration of Distribu- 
tive Education; Problems in Distributive Educ: ation; [mprove- 
ment of Instruction i in Merchandising. Address, Dr. N. Conger, 
Director of Summer Session. 

WEATHERFORD—SOUTHWESTERN STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: May 29-July 28. Business Ethies; 
Business Mathematics; Business Law; Business Correspond 
ence; Beginning and Intermediate Accounting; Beginning and 
Intermediate Shorthand; Typewriting; Office Machines, Filing 
Address, Dean Asa Keeth. 


Oregon 


CORVALLIS—-OREGON STATE COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 19-July 28; July 29-September 2. Accounting; Finance; 
Business Law; Stenography; Typewriting; Office Procedure; 
Current Practices in Teaching; Business English. Address, 
Director of Summer Session. 


Pennsylvania 


BLOOMSBURG—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
July 6-August 12. Accounting; Gregg Shorthand; Typewriting; 
Business Organization; Tests and Measurements; Techniques 
of Teaching Business Subjects; Business Law; Business Mathe- 
matics; Related courses in Psychology, Edueation, Curriculum, 
and Guidance. Address, President Harvey A. Andruss, or 
William C. Forney, Director, Department of Business Education. 

ELIZABETHTOWN—ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE: 
Intersession, May 29-June 17; Summer Session, June 19- 
July 29; Post-Session, July 31-Auqust 19. Complete schedule 
of subjects not available. Address, Dr. H.G. Bucher, Director 
of Summer Session. 

GROVE CITY—-GROVE CITY COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
May 31-July 22; July 24-September 16. Introductory and 
Intermediate Accounting; Cost Accounting; Business Corre 
spondence; Labor Problems; Commercial Law: General Busi- 
ness Training; History of Commerce and Economie Geography; 
Salesmanship; Advertising; Methods of Teaching Commercial 
Subjects; Principles of Economics; Consumer Economics; 
Money and Banking; Principles of Commercial Education; 
Business Arithmetic; Beginning and Advanced Stenography 
and Typewriting; Office Practice. Addres , President Weir C. 
Ketler. 

INDIANA--STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: IJnterses- 
sion, June 5-June 24; Regular Session, June 26-August 6. 
Meeting Community Needs; Unit Planning; Shorthand; Type- 
writing; Bookkeeping; Clerical Practice and Machines; Actual 
Store Practice; Business Organization and Finance; Tests and 
Measurements in Business Courses; Methods of Teaching 
Stenogr —, Office Practice, Business Law, and Economies 

Address, . Hill, Director of Business Education. 

“pv hated BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY: July 3 
August 10. Professional courses for potential school adminis- 
trators and supervisors. Address, Walter H. Sauvain. 

PHILADELPHIA —DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY: June 26-September 9. Elementary and Advanced 
Gregg Shorthand. Address, Registrar. 
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PHILADELPHIA—TEMPLE UNIVERSITY: Presession, 
May 19-June 16; Regular Session, June @8-August 4; Post- 
Session, August 4-September 16. History and Philosophy of 
Business Education; Improvement of Instruction in Business 
Education; Office Practice and Methods; Typewriting Meth- 
ods; Co-operative Business Fducation in the High School. 
Address, Dr. Harry Cochran, Director of Summer School. 


PITTSBURGH—DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY: July 3- 

August 11. Beginning and Advanced Shorthand and Type- 
writing; Business Arithmetic; Junior Business Training. Ad- 

dress, A. Lester Pierce, Director of Admissions. 

PITTSBURGH—UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH: 
Pre-Two Weeks Course, June 12-June 23. Methods of Teaching 
Shorthand and Typewriting. Regular Session, June 26-Au- 
gust 4. Advanced Typewriting; Content and Methods for 
Transcription; Office Teestion Commercial Geography; Ad- 
vanced Economic Geography; Methods of Teaching Book- 
keeping; Tests and Measurement in Commercial Education; 
Office and Clerical Practice; Office and Clerical Practice Read- 
ers; Occupational Adjustments; Guidance for Teaching Busi- 
ness Education; Business Curriculum and Postwar Problems. 

Address, D. D. Lessenberry, Director, Courses in Commercial 
Education. 

PITTSBURG H—UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
RESEARCH BUREAU FOR RETAIL TRAINING: First 
Term, July 5-July 21. Content and Methods in Merchandis- 
ing; Methods in Training Store Supervisors; Organization and 
Administration of Pennsylvania Program in Distributive Edu- 
cation; Co-ordination Methods in Distributive Education. 
Second Term, July 24-August 11. Content and Methods in 
Merchandising; Conference Leading Techniques in Distribu- 
tive Education: Curriculum Building Based Upon Job Analy- 
sis. Address, Bishop Brown, Director of Research Bureau for 
Retail Training. 

SELINSG ROVE—SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY: Two 
Terms, June 7—-July 15; July 18-August 28. Elementary and 
Intermediate Accounting; Elementary, Intermediate, and 
Advanced Shorthand and Typewriting; Business English; 
Principles of Economics; Shorthand and Typewriting Methods. 
Address, Registrar. 

SHIPPENSBURG—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 26-Auqust 6. World Economie Problems. Address, Dr. 
Albert Lindsay Rowland, Director of Summer Session. 


South Carolina 


ROCK HILL-—WINTHROP COLLEGE: Two Terms 
June 6-July 12; July 13-August 19. Accounting; Typewriting 
Shorthand; Mone y and Banking; Public Finance; Personal 


Use Typewriting. 
ment of Commerce. 


Address, Dr. Harold Gilbreth, Head, Depart 


South Dakota 


NORTHERN STATE 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 12-July 14; 
Accounting; Beginning Typewriting; 
Address, Registrar. 

VERMILLION— UNIVERSITY OF 
Two Terms, June 12-July 19; July 20- 
Typewriting; Accounting; 
tary Problems and War 
nance and Statistics. 
of Summer Session. 


ABERDEEN— TEACHERS COL- 
July 17-August 18. 
Introduction to Business. 


SOUTH DAKOTA: 
August 25. Shorthand: 
Current Economic Problems; Mone- 
finance; Seminars; Corporation Fi- 
Address, Dr. William H. Batson, Director 


Tennessee 
CITY—EAST TENNESSEE STATE COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, May 22-June 28; June 29-August 3. 
Typewriting; Principles of Accounting; Shorthand; Secretarial 
Practice. Address, Director of Summer Session. 

KNOXVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE: First 
Term, June 12-July 19. The Teaching of Typewriting and 
Shorthand; Curriculum Construction in Business Education; 

lesis; Gri iduate Seminar; Typewriting; Office Methods; 
Secretarial Problems; Business Letters and Reports; Office 
Management; Applied Secretarial Practice. Second Term, 
July ~~ August 25. Teaching the Social-Business Subjects; 
Thesis; Graduate Seminar; Office Methods; Secretarial Prob- 
lems; Business Letters and Re -ports; Applie sd Secretarial Prac- 
tice. Address, Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, Head, Department of 
Busines Education. 

MURFREESBORO—MIDDLE TENNESSEE) STATE 
COLLEGE: May 29-August 18. Typewriting; Shorthand; 
Accounting; Business English; Economics. Address, Dean N. C. 
Beasley. 

NASHVILLE—GEORGE 
TEACHERS: Two Terms, 


JOHNSON 


PEABODY COLLEGE 
June 12-July 19; July 20-Auqust 25 
Business Law; Business Principles; P roblems in Business 
Education; Materi: als and Methods in Business Education; 
Directed Teaching i in Business Education; Busine 233 Machines; 
ypewriting; Shorthand. Address, J. D. Fenn, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Business Education. 
NASHVILLE—TENNESSEE AGRICULTURAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL STATE COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 12 
July 19; July 20-August 26. The Teaching of Typewriting and 
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Shorthand; The Teaching of Socio-Business Subjects; Curricu- 
lum Construction in Business Education; Business Law; Sta- 
tistics; Marketing; Insurance. Address, Professor L. R. Hol- 
land, Director of Business Education. 


Texas 


AUSTIN—SAMUEL HOUSTON COLLEGE: June 6- 
August 14. Economics; Business English; Shorthand; Con- 
sumer Problems. Address, Mrs. E. M. Van Dyke. 

AUSTIN—UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS: July 6-August $1. 
Recent Trends in the Teaching of Commercial Subjects. Ad- 
dress, Dean E. J. Mathews, Registrar. 


CANYON—WEST TEXAS STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: First Term, May 24-July 22. Bookkeeping; Type- 


writing; Shorthand; 


Advanced Ty pewriting; Office Training 
for Stenographers; 


Elementary Accounting; Advanced Short- 


hand; Insurance; Business English; Business Law; Methods 
of Teaching Business Administration; Business Statistics. 
Second Term, July 24-August 31. Bookkeeping; Typewriting; 


Shorthand; Advanced 


Typewriting; 
Advanced Shorthand; 


Elementary Accounting; 
Business Law; 


Investments. Address, 


Registrar. 
COMMERCE—EAST TEXAS STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: First Term, June 6-July 15. Elementary and 


Intermediate Gregg Shorthand; 
Typewriting; Elementary § and 
Methods in Commercial Education. Second Term, July 17- 
August 29. Intermediate Gregg Shorthand; Advanced Type- 
writing and Accounting; Advanced Gregg Dictation; Business 
Letter Writing; Business Law; Salesmanship. Address, Presi- 
dent Sam H. Whitley. 

DENTON—NORTH TEXAS STATE 
LEGE: First Ferm, June 1-July 11; Second Term, July 13- 
August 18; Intersession, August 21-September 8. Methods 
Courses in Business Education. Address, Registrar. 

HUNTSVILLE—SAM HOUSTON STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: First Term, May 20-July 22. Shorthand and 
Typewriting; Elementary Accounting; Foundations of Busi- 
ness Education. Second Term, July 24-September 1. Shorthand 
and Typewriting; Elementary Accounting; Business Law. 
Address, Dr. J. Roy Wells, Head, Department of Business Ad- 
ministration. 

NACOGDOCHES—STEPHEN F. AUSTIN STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 5-July 15; July 
17-August 31. Shorthand; Typewriting; Elementary and Ad- 
vanced Accounting; Economics. Address, Dean Thomas FE. 
Ferguson. 

SAN MARCOS 


Elementary and Advanced 


Intermediate Accounting; 


TEACHERS COL- 


TEACH- 
I'ypewriting; 
Accounting; 
August 25 
Elementary 
Address, 


SOUTHWEST TEXAS STATE 
ERS COLLEGE: First Term, June 6-July 15. ' 
Shorthand; Elementary Accounting; Advanced 
Governmental Accounting. Second Term, July 17 
Office management and Practices; Shorthand; 
Accounting; Penmanship; Advanced Accounting. 
Dr. Claude Elliott, Registrar. 

WACO—BAYLOR UNIVERSITY: 
Introduction to Business; Salesmanship; 
Law; Business C orrespondence; 
Address, Dr. Monroe 8S. Corroll, 
Business Education. 


June 1-Auguat 18. 
Statistics; Business 
Introductory Accounting. 
Chairman, Department of 


Utah 
SALT LAKE CITY—UNIVERSITY OF UTAH: Sir 


Weeks Term, June 12-July 21; Summer Quarter, June 12- 
August 26. Accounting; Economics; Management; Secretarial 
Training. Address, Dr. Dilworth Walker, Dean, School of 
Business. 


Virginia 
CHARLOTTESVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF 
July 1-August 26. Elementary, 
Bookkeeping, Shorthand, and 
Summer Quarter, Box 1337, 
Virginia. 


FARMVILLE 


VIRGINIA 
Intermediate, and Advanced 
Type writing. Address, Dean of 
University Station, ‘harlottesville, 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 19 ‘Truly 22; July 24-August 26. Typewriting; 
Shorthand; Elementary Accounting; Methods of Teaching 
Business Subjects. Address, Dr. J. L. Jarman, Director of 
Summer Session. 


FREDERICKSBURG—MARY W yng TON COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 12-July 15; July August 19. 
Beginning, Intermediate, and Advanced Slorths sad, Type- 
writing, and Accounting; Beginning and Advanced Office Prac- 
tice and Correspondence Filing; Intermediate and Advanced 
Stenography; Business Organization; Money and Banking; 
Marketing; Business Law. Address, Dean Edward Alwvey, Jr. 


HARRISON BURG—MADISON COLLEGE: 
June 12-July 15; July 17-August 18. 
ing; Office Efficiency; Merchandising; 
Filing and Machine Calculation; 
President S. P. Duke or Dr. Anson B. 
ment of Business Education. 

RADFORD—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Terms, June 12-July 15; July 17-August 19. 


Two Terms, 
Typewriting; Account 

Secretarial Practice; 
Business Law. Address, 
Barber, Head, Depart- 


Two 
Beginning and 
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Advanced Shorthand, Typewriting, and Accounting; Business me 
Law; Office Practice; usiness Organization; Money and Pin Up Secertary 
Banking: Principles and Techniques for Teaching Business 
Subjects. Address, President David W. Petera or Dorothy Ati 
McDaniel, Head, Department of Business Education. 

Washington 

SEATTLE—UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON: Short 
Term, July 3-August 25; Long Term, July 3-October 21. Type- 
writing; Shorthand; Business Office Machines; Methods of 
Teaching Shorthand and Typewriting; Complete Curriculum 
in Economics and Business. Address, Professor Frank H. 

Hamack. 
West Virginia 

MONTGOMERY—WEST VIRGINIA INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY: Two Terms, June 6-July 8; July 8-August 
12. Dictation and Transcription; Beginning and Intermediate 
Shorthand; Beginning and Advanced Typewriting; Principles 
of Economics; Business Law; Secretarial Accounting; Principles 
of Filing; Principles of Accounting; Office Practice; Materials 
and Methods in Commerce. Address, R. H. Carder, Head, 
Department of Business Education. 

MORGANTOWN—WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY: 
Two Terms, June 6-July 14; July 17-August 26. Elements of 
Marketing; Money and Banking; Business Statistics; Prin- 
ciples of Economics; Modern Economie Problems; Methods 
of Teaching Business Education; Student Teaching in Business 
Education. Address, Dr. J. Dadiaman, Director of Summer 
Session or Madalene Smith, Head, Business Education De- Ap 
partment. 

SALEM—SALEM COLLEGE: Two Terms, May 81- 
July 7; July 10-August 18. Typewriting; Business Mathe- 
matics; Shorthand; Accounting; Problems in Commercial 
Education. Address, Dr. Oliver S. Ikenberry, Dean. 

SHEPHERDSTOWN—SHEPHERD STATE TEACH- ; 
ERS COLLEGE: June 16-August 18. Typewriting. Address, ¥ 
A. D. Kenamond, Director of Summer Session. 

Wisconsin 4 

MADISON—UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN: June 24- é 4 
August 18. Business Ethics; Marketing Methods; Principles ' j 
of Advertising; Statistical Methods. Address, John Guy 5 
Fowlkes, Director of Summer Session. 4 

WHITEWATER—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two - ro 
Terms, June 6-July 14; July 17-August 18. Accounting; Wilma Casinella was chosen by the stu- 
Shorthand; Typewriting; Business Law; Economies; Co- ‘ 
operative Marketing. Address, Paul A. Carlson, Director of dents of Armstrong College, Berkeley, 
Commercial Education. California, to represent the ideal “pin-up” 

Wyoming secretary. ‘This contest was sponsored by 

LARAMIE—UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING: Two Terms, the college newspaper and was carried out 

July 8-August 5; August 7-September 2. Fundamentals of : : 
Sesounting: amg a pease Tyecwntes and with the full co-operation of the college. 
Stenography; Filing and Office Practice; Survey of Business _ a PF ‘ 
Law; Machine Operation; Machine eakhooplne: Stehegbens Miss Casinella not only has charm and 
Operation. Address, Professor E. Deane Hunton, Head, Diwison ability, but she is also considered by her 
of Commerce. ‘ ° ° 
a el ae schoolmates to be one of the loveliest girls. 
She is 5 feet 7 inches tall and weighs 138 
Dr. Potter Is Assistant Professor Je pag She has — hair, brown eyes, 
. and a contagious smile. 

Dr. Thelma M. Potter of Teachers Col- Mies C 6 . d 
ine, Calmaite Uninesibe. Mew Wak Cab Miss Casinella is the daughter of Mr. an 
ios teem appointed an oe lll ae a Mrs. W. L. Casinella of Carson City, 
eee pa ana wee mes Colle, porwr Nevada. She attended the University of 

- ZOMCEE STA- Reno, Reno, Nevada, before entering Arm- 
She has been an instructor and an associate s +1 . 
aadccnee an tnt Tenses Calica dealt al strong College. Her ability as a secretary is 
— SMONCZE Stall SINCE considered outstanding, for she was chosen 
195%. . by J. Evan Armstrong, president of the 
Dr. Potter completed her work for the . . — 
. - os . college, as his part-time secretary while she 
Ph. D. degree in 1943. The title of her dis- a ae 
. | 66 . : was still a student. Miss Casinella graduates 
sertation was “An Analysis of the Work of tile nent 
the General Clerical Employees.” She has ee 
recently completed a textbook on the use Martin in California 
of the adding machine. Dr. Potter has also J. Il. Martin, formerly of Steubenville, 
been a contributor to various yearbooks and Ohio, is now serving as controller and chief 
professional journals. [ler work at Teachers of the Civilian Defense Corps of the San 
College is largely concerned with methods Bernardino Air Service Command, San 
in shorthand, typewriting, and office prac- Bernardino, California. He is also on the 
tice. She has been a popular speaker on faculty of the San Bernardino Junior Col- 
many convention programs. lege as an instructor in the evening school. 
BD ny Si; 
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One Per Cent for Books 


During the year 1942, a little more than 
1 per cent of school funds was spent for 
textbooks. If this were raised to 2 per cent, 
every school could have the best, newest, 
and most up-to-date books available. This 
is the convincing answer of a publisher to 
school executives who say that they cannot 
afford to buy new textbooks. 

Textbooks are tools for teachers as well 
as guides and sources of information for 
pupils. Good workmen are always on the 
alert for improved, up-to-date tools. If the 
work of teachers is a vital contribution to 
the spiritual and material welfare of man- 
kind, surely teachers and their pupils de- 
serve the best of teaching and learning tools. 

Authors and publishers are constantly 
striving to produce better and better teach- 
ing material. Yet, because of the available 
market, textbooks are usually priced lower 
than other books. And, since the cost of 
books is such a small fraction of the total 
cost of education, poverty is seldom a valid 
excuse for continuing to use worn and out- 
of-date books in the classroom.—E. W. R., 
reprinted from April, 1944, issue of “‘The 
Catholic School Journal.” 


Georgia Meeting 


The department of business education of 
the Georgia Education Association held its 
annual meeting in Atlanta on Friday, April 
14. The meeting was held in the Commercial 
High School with Parker Liles presiding. 

The two main speakers on the program 
were as follows: Sam L. McKinney, division 
auditor of the Georgia Power Company, 
Atlanta, Georgia, who spoke on “Mutual 
Problems of the Office Manager and the 
Business Teacher.” Lewis M. Dugger, 
statistician for the Coca Cola Company, 
Atlanta, Georgia, who spoke on “‘What and 
How Much Training for Business?” 

After the two addresses there was a panel 
discussion led by Pattie L. Sinclair of Com- 
mercial High School, Atlanta, on the topic, 
“Practices and Trends in Direct Methods of 
Teaching Shorthand.” Other participants 
in the panel discussion were as follows: Mrs. 
Annie V. Werber, Draughon’s School of 
Commerce, Atlanta; Rachel Maddox, Col- 
lege Park High School, College Park; Mrs. 
C. J. McElheny, Girls’ High School, At- 
lanta; Mrs. G. B. Seroogs, North Fulton 
High School, Atlanta. The meeting was 
well attended. 
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» BUSINESS FILI G CONTENTS 
it 
BY I The Nature of Filing 
d BASSETT II Rules for Alphabetic Index- 
r AND ing 
S. FCNEW III Rules for Alphabetic Index- 
ing (Concluded) 
3, IV Alphabetic Correspondence 
Files 
d V Alphabetic Correspondence 
yy Filing Procedure 
of VI Types of Alphabetic Filing 
I- Systems 
“ VII Numeric Filing 
e These new materials consist of a textbook and VIII Subject Filing 
e a practice outfit for card filing and corre- IX Geographic Filing 
spondence filing. Many exclusive features are X Soe and Follow-up 
etnoas 
included. Lesson plans provide for courses of 
; : : XI Transfer Methods 
twenty, thirty, and forty hours of instruction. 

2, XII Filing Special Types of 
f Records 
" SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. XIII Card Systems 
n (Specialists in Business and Economic Education) XIV Establishing and Maintain- 
: Cincinnati New York Chicago SanFrancisco Dallas ing Filing Systems 
|. 
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Kansas City Teachers 


On March 16 the commercial teachers of 
Kansas City, Missouri, invited the faculties 
of the private schools, business colleges, and 
the high schools in the surrounding districts 
to a showing of films available for use in 
commercial classes. This preview was the 
result of the work of a committee on audio- 
visual education, of which Mabel M. Cobb 
of East High School is chairman. With the 
help of Rupert Peters, director of visual 
education in the Kansas City Schools, this 
committee reviewed the field and prepared 
the program for the benefit of all commercial 
teachers in this district that could be present. 
The principals, vice-principals, and coun- 
selors of the Kansas City High schools were 
also invited. 

The Champions Write, a color film, was 
shown; Advanced Typing, a film used by the 
Navy in its educational program for yeoman 
training, was shown; Mr. X Gets His New 
Voice was borrowed from the Telephone 
Company. This last film gives excellent 
instruction on the impression made on cus- 
tomers and other firms by a corporation’s 
personnel over the telephone. These three 
films comprised the formal program and 
were considered valuable instruction for 
commercial students. 

After these three films were shown, the 
group was invited to remain for a preview of 
the following films: It’s the Little Things 
That Count, which was rented from the 
Bates Manufacturing Company, New York 
City, and which pertains entirely to sales- 
manship; Social Security, a government 
film which is purely informational and which 
could be used in a class in general business. 


This audio-visual committee will prob- 
ably be a permanent commercial teacher 
organization with the responsibility of 
bringing to the attention of the group films 
of value that are available and that are 
recommended for purchase by the visual 
education department. By being on the 
alert, it is now possible to obtain valuable 
films which governmental departments are 
releasing after they have served their pur- 
pose. The committee is planning two other 
previews in the near future. One preview 
will be of three Navy films, and the other 
will be of three films borrowed from the 
Telephone Company. 

Another committee for obtaining avail- 
able speakers for commercial classes has 
compiled a list of speakers who are willing 
to talk to classes of commercial students on 
timely subjects at various stages of their 
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training. Zula Chase of Manual Training 
High School is chairman of this committee. 
The speakers on the list are all executives 
from corporations in Kansas City. Mimeo- 
graphed copies of this list, giving the names 
of the speakers, their firms, their telephone 
numbers, and the subjects on which they 
speak, were given to the teachers at the 
meeting held on March 16. 


Mrs. Martha E. Neher of Paseo High 
School, Kansas City, is the general chairman 
of the commercial teacher group in the 
Kansas City public schools. 


= * * 
Michigan Summer Conference 


Dr. J. M. Trytten, principal of the Uni- 
versity High School, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, has announced plans 
for a business education conference during 
the week of July 24. This will be held in con- 
nection with the Educational Conference 
and Book Week. Details of the conference 
program can be obtained from Dr. Trytten. 


University of Denver Workshop 


The University of Denver, Denver, Colo- 
rado, will conduct an interim workshop in 
vocational education at the School of Com- 
merce for a four-week period beginning 
May 22 and ending June 16. The purpose 
of the workshop will be to organize voca- 
tional programs for both large and small 
communities, to build curricula, and to as- 
semble teaching materials to meet the needs 
for vocational education created by the war 
and the return of service men and women 
and war workers to their communities. 


Students participating in the workshop 
will be assembled into the arcas of their 
interest and will work on projects in the 
field. Material will be collected through 
frequent visitations to the Denver Oppor- 
tunity School and the West Public Evening 
School, through lectures from a staff of com- 
petent vocational teachers, and through 
literature in the field. The material will be 
assembled into one volume. 

All fields of vocational education will be 
included in the workshop, but special em- 
phasis will be placed upon business educa- 
tion. The workshop will be directed by 
Cecil Puckett of the University of Denver. 
He will be assisted by a competent staff 
from the Denver public schools. Graduate 
credit may be earned which will apply 
toward a Master’s degree at the University 
of Denver. 
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THIRD EDITION 
BY 
LOSO - AGNEW 
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This new book provides effective integration of the basic skills and knowledges 
obtained in other courses, such as typewriting, shorthand, business English, 
bookkeeping, and business arithmetic. It draws these together in one final 
drive for vocational efficiency. Through a study of SECRETARIAL OFFICE 
PRACTICE the student gets an approximation of actual office work. His iso- 
lated skills and knowledges are refreshed and new topics are introduced that 
are not covered in any other previous subjects. 


With SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRAC- 
TICE you may obtain an optional work- 
book and a series of achievement tests. 
A teachers’ manual will be furnished 
when an adoption is made. 


You may also obtain a PRACTICE 
OUTFIT FOR BUSINESS FILING corre- 
lating with SECRETARIAL OFFICE 
PRACTICE and providing laboratory 
work for 12, 16, or 21 hours. It covers 
all the basic systems of card and corre- 
spondence indexing and filing. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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PROJECTS IN 
CLERICAL 
TRAINING 


By Goodfellow and Kahn 














PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING 
is a combination textbook and work- 
book containing six different projects 
as follows: 

1. Retail Dairy 

2. Grocery Store 

3. Varnish Manufacturer 

4 


. Industrial Life Insurance 
Agency 


s 


Filling Station 
6. Wholesale Bakery 


These projects provide experience in 
such clerical duties as taking stock, 
preparing cash register tallies, re- 
porting past-due accounts, preparing 
sales summary sheets, handling com- 
plaints, 


making adjustments, and 


numerous other activities. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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North Carolina Teachers 


The business section of the North Carolina 
Education Association held its annual meet- 
ing in Raleigh on Thursday, March 23, 
B. Frank Kyker, chief of the Business Edu- 
cation Service, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., spoke on the subject, 
“Postwar Plans for Business Education.” 
His address was followed by a round table 
discussion of the proposed state course of 
study in business education. 


During the business meeting, the follow- 
ing new officers were elected: chairman, 
Mrs. C. R. Rhodes, Broughton High School, 
Raleigh; vice-chairman, Florence Sharp, 
John W. Hanes High School, Winston- 
Salem; secretary, Mrs. Pauline Bragg, dis- 
tributive education co-ordinator, Shelby. 


E.C.T.A.-N.B.T.A. Postwar Committee 


Following the request of the U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C., the East- 
ern Commercial ‘Teachers Association and 
the National Business Teachers Association 
have appointed a joint committee for post- 
war planning in business education. ‘These 
two organizations have co-operated in other 
joint affairs, such as the joint Yearbook, 
which will be mailed to members of both 
Associations this spring. 

Members of the joint committee are as 
follows: chairman, Dr. Paul Lomax, School 
of Education, New York University, New 
York City; Theresa Boyer, Benjamin Bosse 
High School, Evansville, Indiana; Roy 
Fairbrother, state supervisor of distributive 
education, State Department of Education, 
Madison, Wisconsin; Robert E. Finch, su- 
pervisor of business education, Board of 
Education, Cincinnati, Ohio; Sanford L. 
Fisher, The Fisher School, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; Dr. McKee Fisk, The Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, North Carolina; Charles W. 
Hamilton, state director of commercial edu- 
cation, State Department of Education, 
Trenton, New Jersey; Dr. Benjamin R. 
Haynes, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee; D. D. Lessenberry, School 
of Education, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Dr. J. W. Miller, 
Goldey College, Wilmington, Delaware; 
Mrs. Frances D. North, Western High 
School, Baltimore, Maryland; Clinton A. 
Reed, chief of Bureau of Business Education, 
State Department of Education, Albany, 
New York; Louis A. Rice, The Packard 
School, New York City. 
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Swinebroad at Kalamazoo 


Jeff D. Swinebroad 
was recently appointed 
to the faculty of Western 
Michigan College of Edu- 
cation, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, where he will 
teach accounting and 
law. 

Mr. Swinebroad re- 
ceived his A. B. degree 
from the University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tennessee, and his M. A. 
degree from the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Boul- 
der, Colorado. He has 
completed graduate 
study toward his Doctorate at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, and at the 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, California. 


J. D. Swinebroad 


Before coming to Kalamazoo, Mr. Swine- 
broad was an assistant professor of business 
administration at The Citadel, Charleston, 
South Carolina, and an assistant professor 
of accounting and head of the department 
of accounting at the University of Miami, 
Coral Gables, Florida. He has had extensive 
practical experience as a management and 
a cost engineer throughout the United States. 


Philadelphia Suburban Teachers 


The Philadelphia Suburban Business Edu - 
cation Association held a meeting in Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, on March 24. J. 
Robert Von Drach of Pottstown High 
School, Pottstown, Pennsylvania, served as 
chairman. ‘The program consisted of the 
following addresses: 

“Work Experience as an Aid in the Educative 
Process” —Cecil A. Kapp, director of co-operative 
education, Drexel Institute of Technology, Phila- 
delphia 

“Work Experience in Business Education”—Dr. J- 
Frank Dame, director of business education 
Divisions 1-9, Washington, D. C. 

“Experiences with Work Projects—Point of View of 
an Office Manager’—Herbert Henderson, per- 
sonnel director and office manager, The Presby- 
terian Board for Christian Education, Philadelphia 

‘Experiences with Work Projects—Point of View of 
the Classroom Teacher’”—S. Gordon Rudy, High 
School, York, Pennsylvania and W. Robert 
Prosser, High School, Chester, Pennsylvania 


Mr. Von Drach was re-elected president 
of the Association; Alice Weaver of Abing- 
ton Township High School, Abington, was 
elected secretary. 
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INTENSIVE TRAINING for 
WARTIME OFFICE JOBS— 


IN BUSINESS 
IN GOVERNMENT 





INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND 
CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


By ROBERT FISHER 


INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL 
SERVICE TRAINING is a combina- 
tion textbook and workbook contain- 
ing pretests, drills, and final tests on 
the subjects listed below. The last 
section contains typical tests used by 
the civil service. 


Arithmetic 

Grammar 

Punctuation and Capitalization 
Business Vocabulary 
Vocabulary 

Spelling 

Office Machines and Equipment 
Office Reference Material 
Communications 
Correspondence 

Filing 

Typewriting 

Shorthand 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 








Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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An Agreement That Influences a Witness in a Court Is Unenforceable. 





PICTORIAL TEACHING OF LAW—The new APPLIED BUSINESS 

LAW is proof that “one picture is worth a thousand words.’ The illus- 

tration above is an example of the numerous artist's illustrations which 
emphasize important principles of law. 





Applied Business Law 


APPLIED BUSINESS LAW, while an outgrowth of four suc- By 


cessful previous editions, is distinctly a new book. It there- Pomeroy 
fore carries a new title. In this new book personal, social, 

and consumer emphasis is included along with business and 
applications. You will be pleased with the attention given to Fisk 
such topics as contracts with minors, discharging a debt, 

contracts of employment, child labor laws, collective bar- Vv 
gaining, installment buying, insurance, fair trade laws, mis- 

branding and mislabeling, grading and labeling, weights NEW 
and measures, and many other topics that are of interest to 1944 


the individual as well as to the businessman. 


The introduction to the book is entitled ‘‘Experiences of the 
Reynolds Family.’ In this introduction the student gets an 
interesting picture of the legal problems confronting the 
average family daily. 


Each lesson is introduced with challenging “‘teaser’’ ques- 
tions, such as ‘Is a person who advertises to pay a reward 
for the return of a lost dog bound to do so?”’ Each principle 
is introduced with a challenging specific case. The language 
is nontechnical. At the end of each assignment there is a 
summary entitled ‘Be Sure to Remember”’ followed by dis- 
cussion problems and actual case problems. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





Cincinnati New York Chicago SanFrancisco Dallas 
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Tri-State Meeting 


The annual spring meeting of the Tri- 
State Commercial Education Association 
was held in the Hotel Roosevelt, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, on Saturday morning, April 
22. 

The first half of the program was devoted 
to a secretarial clinic under the guidance of 
D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. It in- 
cluded teaching demonstrations and a clinic. 
The second half of the program consisted 
of an address by Dr. R. R. Aurner of the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, whose topic was “The Shape of Things 


to Come.” 
s 7 & 


Department of Business News 


Dr. Elmer G. Miller, director of commer- 
cial education of the Pittsburgh Schools, has 
been appointed chairman of local arrange- 
ments by the Department of Business Edu- 
cation of the National Education Associa- 
tion, which will hold an abbreviated meeting 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on July 4. The 
meeting will be for one day only and will be 
in connection with the meeting of the 
Delegate Assembly of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

The Executive Committee of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education of the National 
Education Association has appointed Harold 
D. Fasnacht, associate dean of Colorado 
Woman’s College, Denver, Colorado, as 
national membership director for the year 
1944-45. He has been a member of the staff 
of Colorado Woman’s College for the past 
seven years and has taught in the summer 
schools at the University of Denver; the 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla- 
homa; and Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston, Illinois. 

During the year 1942-43 Mr. Fasnacht was 
acting head of the department of business 
education of the University of Denver. He 
has served as state membership director for 
the department of business in Colorado 
since 1941 and has written widely in the 
field of business education. At the present 
time Mr. Fasnacht is president of the busi- 
ness section of the Colorado Education 
Association. 





Send to the editor of Tue BaLance SHEET 
the names and former teaching addresses of 
persons now in the armed services. Report any 
notice of casualties. 
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a Ss FEN te ohn 
A BUSINESS " TEACHER WHOSE TEACHING AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPERIENCE DATES BACK TO 1894 


The time was when young women were 
not thought capable of acquiring more than 
an elementary education. Colleges opened 
their doors to them reluctantly not many 
decades ago. In 1790, in that hub of culture, 
Boston, girls might attend the public schools 
only in summer, and not then if the seats 
were needed for boys. When school laws 
mentioned children, they meant boys. 


One of the first experiments in opening 
high schools to girls was also conducted in 
Boston. A three-year course, minus the 
traditional Latin and Greek (reserved for 
boys only), proved such an “alarming suc- 
cess” that it was discontinued. It would 
cost too much to educate all the girls. 
Gradually, however, the public schools were 
opened to girls. They were taught reading, 
writing, spelling, sewing, and _ knitting. 
Here we may detect the beginnings of prac- 
tical, vocational education. 


The development of a practical writing 
machine during the seventies was the wedge 
which forced open the doors of business for 
women to enter. As these doors grudgingly 
opened, women were not slow to make their 
way through into other avenues of employ- 
ment. Unintentionally, the makers of the 
first typewriters facilitated this outcome by 
mounting their machines on discarded sew- 
ing machine stands. Manipulating keys 
mounted above such a framework naturally 
looked like work for women, but Mark 
Twain had the foresight to see its value in 
the preparation of book manuscripts. Busi- 
nessmen began, cautiously at first, to use 
typewriters in their correspondence. Busi- 
ness schools of the ’eighties were quick to 
see and to seize the opportunity to train 
amanuenses. I recall a time when business 
schools were compelled to make special 
appeals to voung men to enter this field, 
for they were needed by railroads and other 
lines of business that preferred men. The 
boys were, for a time, inclined to shy away 
from such “girls’ stuff.” 
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* « for wartime consumer training « x 


Consumer Economic Problems 


BY SHIELDS AND WILSON 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS presents in a practical man- 
ner an understanding of many problems that are especially vital in 
wartime. Two important chapters are devoted to ‘The Significance 
of Wealth and Income.’ Two important chapters are devoted to 
‘“Modern Economic Influences on the Consumer.’ The marketing 
system and its specific operations are presented as they affect the 
consumer. Credit relations and legal relations of buying and selling 


are discussed. Consumer protection and practical studies in buying 





are given specific attention in a series of chapters. 


With this background of knowledge, the student is in a better position to interpret the dangers of 
inflation, the necessity for high taxes, the necessity for buying war bonds, the necessity for rationing, 
and the necessity for the various controls, such as wage control, price control, and rent control. 


Here is a book that has a place in every high school. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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5 A POPULAR BOOK » » / 
RICH IN MAPS, GRAPHS, | 
CHARTS, AND PICTURES < 
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ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


THIRD EDITION 
BY STAPLES AND YORK 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY, Third Edition, contains more than 300 illus- 
trations, including maps, graphs, charts, and pictures. Many of the maps 
are printed in color. Most of the pictures are large and many of them are 
printed in color. Many statistics are illustrated graphically and pictorially. 
ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY will continue to be up to date regardless of 
shifts in boundary lines caused by World War II. For instance, in those 
parts of the world where boundaries are likely to shift, the regions are 
presented by natural, economic, and racial areas. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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'S NEW 


"IN BUSINESS 





A NEW MICROFILM RECORDER. This column 
has referred a number of times to the cur- 
rent popularity of the microfilm recorder. 
This method of reproducing business records 
on tiny films has been the means of saving 
filing space and has allowed many concerns 
to do what ordinarily would not have been 
possible under present wartime conditions. 

Now there is a new recorder which ac- 
complishes what heretofore was considered 
impossible. It will photograph both sides 
of a page at one time and will handle 260 
pictures a minute. It is interesting to note 
that photographing both sides of a page is 
accomplished by the use of two 45-degree 
mirrors which reflect their contents into a 
lens. These machines are making it possible 
for large corporations to condense hundreds 
of tons of records into a small space. 


REPRODUCING FORMS BY PHOTOGRAPHY. The 
photographic process for reproducing busi- 
ness records is becoming more popular 
every day. Blue prints, maps, engineering 
data, pencil tracings, and similar types of 
business forms and records can easily and 
quickly be reproduced by the use of photog- 
raphy. A new printer, especially adapted to 
this type of work, has just recently been 
developed. The printer will take material 
up to 42 inches in width, yet it is compact 
and requires a floor space of only 40 by 62 
inches. The material may be fed into the 
machine continuously and the machine can 
be operated by varying speeds up to 18 
feet a minute. Fluorescent lamps are used 
in making the exposures. The machine was 
developed by the Charles Bruning Company, 
Inc., 42-43 Ninth Street, Long Island City, 
New York, and it is called the Bruning 55C 
Continuous Photographic Printer. 


THE BUSINESS LETTER. Business English 
teachers will be interested in the information 
provided by Montgomery Ward and Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois, to its employees. 
The employees are given a course in letter 
writing and when they complete the course 
they are given a certificate which contains 
the following reminders: 
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EELS. 


When you write a letter to a Ward customer, remem- 
ber that you are talking to your boss. Before you 
start to dictate ask yourself these questions: 

What does the customer want to know? 

Do I have all the necessary information? 

Do I understand the case well enough to explain it? 

Would my letter satisfy me if I were in the cus- 

tomer’s place? 


Unless the answer can be “yes” to all these ques- 
tions, the letter should not be mailed. 


Here are eight points to remember when writing to 
Ward customers: 
Courtesy and helpfulness always pay big divi- 
dends. 
Put yourself in the customer’s place—get the 
customer’s viewpoint. 
Analyze the customer’s letter. 
Get the necessary information. 
Organize the material. 
Know your customer 
such as: 
(a) Where he lives. 
(b) How he lives. 
(c) Use he makes of the merchandise. 
(d) His hobbies and his interests. 


take advantage of clues 


Use television and write as you talk. 


Be sure your finished letter closes the case and 
satisfies your customer. 


A FASTER METHOD OF ADDRESSING ENVELOPES. 
Many office managers have used speed-up 
techniques for stenographic work long before 
the war. However, today nearly all con- 
cerns are looking for better and quicker 
ways of doing all these clerical jobs. 


A prominent magazine for business thought 
one of these ideas was important enough to 
include it in a recent issue. The article 
points out that one speed-up method of 
addressing envelopes is to address an en- 
velope and then roll it backward until 
about one inch is visible at the front of the 
roll. The next envelope should be inserted 
underneath this one-inch extension so that 
when the backward roll of the platen is 
continued, the second envelope comes into 
position for addressing. The first envelope 
can then be removed. It has been found in 
one large circulation training department 
that the girl who could formerly address 300 
envelopes daily could be built up to address 
1,200 envelopes daily by giving prompter 
attention to short cuts like this. 
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The Smiths and Their Wartime Budgets. 
1944. By Maxwell S. Stewart. Public Affairs Pamphlet 


No. 88. A 82-page, printed, paper-bound booklet 
which is graphically illustrated and which explains the 
price system, the dangers of inflation, and the functions 
of the OPA. Price 10 cents. Order from Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
New York. 


The Steam Locomotive. A 16 mm. black and 
white sound film of 720 feet, produced and distributed 
by the New York Central System. It illustrates the 
behind-the-scenes operation of a modern railroad sys- 
tem. It is distributed through film libraries. A list of 
these libraries may be obtained by writing to the 
Motion Picture Bureau, New York Central System, 
466 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


The Commercial Education Yearbook. Vol- 
ume 13, 1943. An 84-page, printed, paper-bound year- 
book of the Ontario Educational Association. This 
agree includes several reports, as well as articles 

y sixteen Canadian teachers. It deals primarily with 
Canadian business education in wartime. For informa- 
tion in regard to copies, write to R. J. Aitchison, 
Central High School of Commerce, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. 


Education and Training for Demobilized 
Service Personnel. January, 1944. A 12-page, 
printed, paper-bound report of the Committee on 
Education of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. This report presents the official view of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce. Twelve different points 
are set up for consideration in this training program. 
Single copies free. Order from Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Washington, D. C. 


50 Teaching Devices for Shorthand. By A. 
Sidney Galper. 1944. A 4-page, printed leaflet which 
contains a brief listing of fifty suggested teaching de- 
vices for shorthand. For instance, Mr. Galper suggests 
that the class read occasionally from “cold” notes and 
that the teacher should take dictation with the class 
occasionally with a student or a visitor dictating. 
Price 25 cents; war stamps acceptable. Order from A. 
Sidney Galper, 100 School Street, Salem, Massachusetts. 


Easier Typing. November, 1943. Administrative 
Series No. 1 prepared by the Office of Personnel, Divi- 
sion of Training, U. S. Department of Agriculture. A 
20-page, printed, paper-bound, fully illustrated pamph- 
let which covers briefly such topics as posture, ribbon 
change, preventing carbon smudge, back-feeding, 
feeding small cards, and numerous other points. Price 
5 cents. Order from Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Abstracts of Significant Theses and Dis- 
sertations in Business Education. By Alpha Tau 
Chapter of Pi Omega Pi. 1944 supplement. A 26-page, 
mimeographed, paper-bound list which summarizes 
thirty-one different studies. This supplement and the 
original list, published in 1943, may be obtained for 
$1.00 in cash from Dr. E. G. Blackstone, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, California. 


Retraining War Workers for Peacetime Activi- 
ties. January, 1944. An 8-page, printed, paper-bound 
publication prepared by the Committee on Education 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. This 
booklet provides the official viewpoint of this organiza- 
tion. Among other procedures, it suggests that business 
and local school administrators set up joint committees 
to study the problem. Single copies free. Order from 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Bibliography of Economic and Social Study 
Material. September, 1943. Issued by the National 
Association of Manufacturers. A 39-page, printed, 
paper-bound semi-annual list of reference and sup- 
plementary reading materials with a topical index list- 
ing free materials on such subjects as taxes, democracy, 
postwar problems, industrial relations, and many 
other topics. Four different motion picture films are 
listed and described. Single copies free. Order from 
National Industrial Information Committee, 14 West 
49th Street, New York 20, New York. 


You and Industry Booklets. A new series of at- 
tractively illustrated educational pamphlets sponsored 
by the National Association of Manufacturers. The 
series includes: “Taxes and What They Buy,” ‘What 
Makes Jobs?” “Jobs—Freedom—Opportunity,” “The 
Freedom We Defend.” and “The American Triangle of 
Plenty.” Other similar pamphlets are available. Single 
copies sent free to teachers; quantities may be pur- 
chased at cost price. Order from National Association 
of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th Street, New York 20, 
New York. 


How to Integrate Office Practice Skills and 
Knowledges. 1944. A 16-page, printed, paper-bound 
booklet which includes three parts: (1) suggested pro- 
grams for integrated office practice; (2) suggested 
materials for integrated office practice; and (3) bibli- 
ography of office practice plans. Part I provides a brief 
description of each kind of integrated office plan, and 
the bibliography provides additional reading for those 
who want more information on any of these plans 
Single copies free. Order from South-Western Publish- 
ing Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, 5an 
Francisco, Dallas. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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3 BIG VALUES 


l. sTRONG PERSONAL VALUE... 


The primary objective of GENERAL BUSINESS is to 
give the pupil an understanding of the fundamental 
business practices that so greatly affect the success of 
individuals in all walks of life. The book aims to de- 
velop good citizens by teaching pupils how to be more 
efficient consumers of business goods and business 
services. 





y x VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE VALUE... 
Still another objective of GENERAL BUSINESS is to 


give the pupils a better understanding of their own 
aptitudes, abilities, and interests in the business fields. 
Pupils will obtain much information and experience 
that will enable them to make intelligent decisions in 
planning their school programs and also in selecting 
life vocations. 


3. PREPARATORY VALUE... 
Another aim of GENERAL BUSINESS is to help pupils 


acquire a basic background of business information. 
Although the content is of general interest, pupils 
who elect to continue the study of business subjects 
will find that they have acquired a valuable background 
of information that will aid them in mastering advanced 
business courses. 


GENERAL BUSINESS is recommended for the first course in business. It represents 
the contribution of business education to general education. Emphasis is placed on 
those general, nontechnical values of business information that are useful to everyone 
regardless of his occupational interests. So far as is possible, new subject matter is 
related to previous experiences. New subject matter paves the way for future business 
experiences. 


GENERAL BUSINESS provides the basis for a course that should be taught in every 
high school. 


You may obtain a one-semester volume or a one-year volume with optional workbooks 
and tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Income Tax Exemption 


The following announcement appeared recently in 
a local newspaper: 

“A son was born to Mr. and Mrs. Martin Thousand. 
The new baby makes three Thousand girls and three 
Thousand boys in the family.” 


az * 
Slight Error 


“T hear you and the leading lady are on the outs.” 

Electrician: “‘Yeah, it was one of those quick change 
scenes with the stage all dark. She asked for her tights 
and I thought she said lights.” 


e ee 
Exclusive 


A shabby man walked into a swanky church and, 
after due inquiry and some difficulty, he located the 
rector and said to him: “‘I’d like to join dis chu’ch.”’ 
The rector was in a dilemma. “My good man,” he 
said at last, “‘where do you live?” “I lives on the other 
side of town,” was the reply. “Then don’t you think 
it would be wise for you to join a church in your own 
neighborhood?” ‘“‘Sure but I desires to join dis chu’ch.” 
The rector pondered. “My man,” he said, “suppose 
you go home and pray over this important step?” 
This the man agreed to do. The next day he again 
appeared before the rector. “Rectah,” he said, “I 
went home and prayed to the Lawd like you tole me, 
an’ axed Him how I could get into dis chu’ch, and 
God done appear an’ He say, ‘What for you ask me 
how to get inter dat chu’ch? Why, man, fo’ ten years 
I been trying to get into dat chu’ch Myself.’ ” 


ee e@ e 
Lucky Man 
The new reporter wrote his concluding paragraph 
concerning the murder thus: “Fortunately for the de- 
ceased, he owned a substantial life insurance estate. 
He lost practically nothing but his life.” 
ee ee 
What’s In a Name? 


Three men named Jones, all in the same line of busi- 
ness, opened shops next door to one another. The one 
on the right had the name “Jones” painted in large 
letters over the door. The one on the left immediately 
did the same thing. 

The sign painter then approached the center Mr. 
Jones, asking him if he would like his name painted 
also. 

“No,” said the wily one. “I want you to paint the 
word ‘Entrance’ over my door.” 


e ¢e 
Honor System 


“The examination,” said the professor, ‘‘will be con- 
ducted on the honor system. Please sit three seats 
apart and in alternate rows.” 
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After Marriage 


“Do you act toward your wife as you did before you 
married her?” 

“Exactly. I remember how I used to act when I 
first fell in love. I used to stand in front and look at 
her house, almost afraid to go in. Now I do the same 
thing some nights.” 


Routine 


A soldier who said he was in the Artillery was asked: 
*‘What do you do in the Artillery?” 


“I open the big gun, put in a big shell, close the gun, 
point it in the right direction, pull the trigger and say: 
‘Mister Hitler, recount your army!’ ’ 


Not Color-blind 


A wealthy movie star, who was entertaining at vari- 
ous camps in England, was invited to a country house 
for the week-end festivities. 

“You American girls haven’t such healthy com- 
plexions as we English women have,” observed the 
Duchess to the movie star. “I always wonder why our 
noblemen take a fancy to your white faces.” 

“Oh,” responded the star quickly, “It isn’t our white 
faces that attract them... it’s our greenbacks.” 


* * - 
The Easy Way 


It happened at an income tax office in Washington. 
A resident, with his form all filled out, approached the 
“Pay” window and laid a quarter on the ledge. 

“What's that for?” asked the clerk, who had read 
the total amount of the tax. 

‘“‘Why, that’s for my income tax. They told me I 
could pay a quarter at a time.” 


The Great Awakening 


A doctor’s telephone rang one night, awakening him 
from fitful slumber. It was one of his regular patients, 
a man in a wild state of alarm. 

“My wife, doctor,” he shouted. “It’s her appendix. 
You’d better come round and see her at once.” 

The doctor sighed and told the man to go back to 
bed. 

“Give her some bicarbonate or ginger ale, and I'll 
look in tomorrow,” he said. “She hasn’t got appendi- 
citis.”’ 

The husband became even wilder, insisting that she 
did have appendicitis. 

“Well, she can’t have!” the doctor shouted. “I took 
her appendix out three years ago, and I never heard of 
anyone having two appendixes.” 

“Ever hear of anybody having two wives?” the man 
asked bitterly. 
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LEARN MORE 
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INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS 
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The Mark of a 
Good Jexthook 
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The author of this book appeals to the imagination and interest of 
the student without frightening him with a technical treatment of 
theories. The student gets a clear preview of the understanding 
of wants, production, distribution and wealth, and then proceeds 
into a more detailed study of the fundamental principles of eco- 
nomics. 


The student is not expected to memorize detailed rules and theo- 
ries. Economics is presented as a living, real force in the every- 
day life of the student. For instance, principles of economics are 
presented under such titles as ‘‘What Determines the Prices We 
Pay for Goods and Services?’ and ‘'Prices Affect the Value of 
Wages.” 


A vocabulary study of new words is included in each chapter. 
Besides the vocabulary study, the problem material consists of (a) 
questions on the chapter, (b) applications of the chapter, (c) prob- 
lems for debate, and (d) topics for special reports. 


Your course in economics in wartime is very important if it is 
taught correctly. INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS will help you 


to give the proper emphasis. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Young woman with experience in commercial teaching 
field and in school administration desires position teaching 
shorthand and typewriting or as school administrator. Ad- 
dress, No. 127. 





Woman commercial teacher with experience and a degree 
desires position teaching shorthand, bookkeeping, typewriting, 
and allied subjects in high school or business college. Can 
also teach machines. Address, No. 128. 


Man with A. B. degree and 20 years’ teaching experience 
in public and private schools desires summer or permanent 
teaching position. Has had 2 years’ office experience. Can 
teach all commercial subjects. Majored in bookkeeping, 
Secuae, and typewriting. Available June 5. Address, No. 

9. 


Man with 21 years’ experience as teacher and supervisor 
desires teaching or supervising position in a high school lo- 
cated in Pennsylvania. Has B. S. degrees in economics and 
accounting. Has permanent certificate. Small salary not 
considered. Address, No. 130. 


Experienced commercial teacher with college degree de- 
sires position in high school or junior college for the duration. 
Can teach shorthand, typewriting, or social studies. South- 
west preferred. Available September 1. Address, No. 131. 


Lady with B. Ed. and M. A. degrees and 8 years’ experience 
as commercial teacher desires summer teaching position in a 
high school, college, or university. Cun teach Gregg shorthand, 
business English, bookkeeping and accounting, salesmanship, 
typewriting, geography, and allied subjects. Can also teach 
social studies. Available May 30. Address, No. 132. 


Lady with teaching and business experience, now em- 
ployed, desires change. Shorthand and typewriting preferred. 
Holds B. A. degree and has done some graduate work. Ad- 
dress, No. 133. 


Lady with 28 years’ experience teaching business subjects 
desires summer school position. Holds B. A. and M. A. de- 
grees and has done one year of graduate work. Address, 
Miss Alice J. Dulohery, 114 West Sola Street, Apartment 215, 
Santa Barbara, California. 


Business education teacher with 17 years’ teaching expe- 
rience and 12 years’ office experience desires summer position 
in a school or a business office. New York metropolitan area 
preferred. Certificate of release necessary in September. 
Address, No. 134. 


Woman teacher with 4 years’ teaching experience and 
some oflice experience desires summer pusition in a school 
or business office located in metropolitan New York. Must 
be released in September. Address, No. 135. 





Woman with 18 years’ teaching experience desires summer 
position. Can teach Gregg shorthand, bookkeeping, typewrit- 
ing, and English. Has B. S. and M. A. degrees, and has begun 
work on Doctor’s degree. Address, No. 136. 





Woman with 5 years’ teaching experience desires summer 
position. Can teach all commercial subjects. Address, No. 137. 





Married man, 28, with 5 years’ experience as commercial 
teacher and 3 years’ business experience desires position in 
senior high school or junior college. Is now employed in good 
schvol system, but desires change. Can teach bookkeeping, 
Gregg shorthand, typewriting, busi law, busi mathe- 
matics, and allied subjects. Holds A. B. degree in commerce 
and is working toward M. A. degree in business education. 
Draft classification 4-F. State salary and full particulars. Ad- 
dress, No. 138. 
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Woman with 13 years’ commercial teaching experience 
desires summer position. Can teach typewriting, shorthand, 
accounting, economics, business law, and business English. 
Available after May 19. Address, No. 139. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: School man or woman with experience as 
principal or school manager for a secretarial school in New 
York City. State qualifications and salary expected in first 
letter. Address, No. 140. 





WANTED: One or two teachers to operate long-established 
business college in Pacific Northwest. Equipped to handle 
125 to 150 students. Excellent location, goud reputation, and 
debt free. Low overhead. Owner has other interests. Will 
lease on percentage basis or other satisfactory working agree- 
ment. Excellent opportunity for qualified and capable teacher. 
Address, No. 141. 





for small 
Higher 
Salary or commission. 


WANTED: Field secretary, man of woman, 
school offering complete line of business courses. 
accounting offered in night school. 
Give experience. Address, No. 142. 





WANTED: Shorthand and typewriting teacher for liberal 
arts college for women. Prefer applicants who can assist in 
accounting office. Address, No. 143. 





WANTED: Fieldman who can teach accounting and allied 
subjects eight months in the year. Schovl located in Penn- 
sylvania. Excelient opportunity for prson interested in going 
into business. Address, No. 144. 





WANTED: A man to take charge of accounting department 
of business school in Middle West. Must have thorough 
knowledge of 20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting and 
Walton Accounting, and must also be able to teach the cor- 
relative subjects. Address, No. 145. 





WANTED: Man or woman qualified to teach bookkeeping 
and mathematics in a well-established school in a large Eastern 
city. Excellent type student body. Applicants must have 
good personality and initiative. Ability to make investment 
and become permanently associated with school would be 
desirable. Address, No. 146. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To buy a stencil duplicator in any condition. 
Will consider either hand or automatic feed and inking. Send 
complete information. Address, R. C. Mishek, High School, 
Waseca, Minnesota. 


WANTED: To buy a progressive business school. Also 
interested in buying good Comptometers and Burroughs and 
Marchant calculators. Give full details in first letter. Address, 
No. 147. 


WANTED: To purchase a two- or three-teacher business 
college. Must be in a Southern town with population of at 
least 20,000. Georgia or Florida preferred. Address, No. 148. 

WANTED: To purchase a good two-teacher business 
school if free from debt and priced right. Give equipment 
inventory, number of students now enrulled, and lowest cash 
price in first letter. Address, No. 149. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Business college located in Pennsylvania. 
Low overhead and debt free. Excellent reputation. Has good 
prospects. School has been in operation for 48 years and under 
6ame manage.neat for 37 years. Addcess, No. 150. 


Pr SULT 


FOR SALE: An incorporated school located in a New 
{ England town with a population of 25,000. Little competition; 

only private business schvol in the county. Low overhead. 
Present owner wishes to retire. Splendid opportunity for man 
and wife. Address, No. 151. 


e * a 
New England and New York State Conference 


The first annual conference of teachers 
and co-ordinators of New England and New 
York State was held at Teachers College of 
Connecticut, New Britain, Connecticut, on 
March 17 and 18. The theme of the con- 
ference was “Distributive Education Today 

' and Tomorrow.” The following was the 


program: 
FRIDAY, MARCH 17 
2:00 P. M. 
Welcome—Dr. Herbert D. Welte, president of 


Teachers College of Connecticut 
Greetings from the U. S. Office of Education—Dr. 
Kenneth B. Haas, regional agent for distributive 
education, Washington, D. C. 
‘Responsibilities’ —A. S. Boynton, director of voca- 
tional education, State Department of Education, 
Hartford, Connecticut 
2:30 P. M. 
State Meetings 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island— 
John M. Morrow, assistant state supervisor of 
distributive education, Montpelier, Vermont 
New York—Paul B. Richardson, state supervisor of 
distributive education, Albany, New York 
Massachusetts—Earl B. Webb, state supervisor of 
distributive education, Boston, Massachusetts 
Connecticut—James A. Dorsey, state supervisor of 
distributive education, Hartford, Connecticut 
4:30 P.M. 
Tea and Reception 
7:00 P. M. 
Conference Dinner 
“The Gray Plan for Postwar Depvelopment”—Carl 
A. Gray, president of Connecticut section of Ameri- 
can Vocational Association; president of Grenby 
Manufacturing Company, Plainville, Connecticut 


SATURDAY, MARCH 18 


) 


9:30 aA. M. 
“Faculty Relationship”—Bruce Weale, High School, 
Poughkeepsie, New York 
“Organizing, Administering, and Co-ordinating a 
Comprehensive Pre-Christmas Training Program” 
—Ursula Sprau, Worcester, Massachusetts 
“Promotion of Distributive Education Program in 
the Community”’—Donald Beede, High School, 
Barre, Vermont 
“Student Follow-Up”—Mrs. Hazel Bryant, Central 
High School, Bridgeport, Connecticut 
12:30 Pp. M. 
! Luncheon 
“Distributive Education, Its Place in Education” — 
Dr. Alonzo G. Grace, Commissioner of Education, 
State Department of Education, Hartford, Con- 


RRR ETERS 
M. Y. Harding 


M. Y. Harding, head of the commercial 
department, Little Rock Senior High School, 
Little Rock, Arkansas, died on March 12 
after a long period of illness. 

Mr. Harding taught in the Little Rock 
Senior High School for approximately eight- 
een years. He was a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, and 
taught in various high schools of Missouri, 
Nebraska, and Florida before going to Little 
Rock. He was popular with his students 
and was an effective administrator of his 
department. 


Oklahoma Conference 


The eighth annual regional conference on 
business and distributive education is sched- 
uled for June 16 and 17 on the campus of 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. It is sponsored by the Division 
of Commerce in co-operation with the Okla- 
homa Commercial Teachers Association and 
the Oklahoma State Department of Voca- 
tional Education. 

The theme of the conference will be “Im- 
pact of the War on Business and Distribu- 
tive Education.” Dr. McKee Fisk, formerly 
connected with this institution and now 
with the Veterans Rehabilitation Service, 
Washington, D. C., will be one of the head- 
line speakers. 

On Friday, June 16, the morning session 
will be devoted to a discussion of distributive 
education. In the afternoon there will be 
one session devoted to terminal education 
in colleges and another session devoted to a 
study of the experiences obtained from the 
various service schools. On Friday evening 
there will be a picnic sponsored by Delta Pi 
Epsilon Fraternity. 

The Saturday morning program will be 
devoted to high school business education, 
including co-operative training. The lunch- 
eon meeting on Saturday will be devoted to 
a discussion of teacher training. 

Business teachers are invited from all 
surrounding states, including Texas, Ar- 
kansas, Missouri, Colorado, Kansas, and 














¢ necticut New Mexico. 
ARMY AND NAVY CORRESPONDENCE 
A 36-page, paper-bound book, 814" x 11°, based upon official Army and Navy correspondence manuals. It provides models and 
rules with practice problems that can be used in typing or correspondence ciasses. Price 32 cents. 
South-Western Publishing Co. 

Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Vocational Rehabilitation 
(Continued from page 396) 


that other institutions will be able to adapt 
their programs in a similar way. In passing, 
it should be observed that this type program 
will make the placement situation much 
simpler. “very school administrator is 
aware of the placement difficulty when tens 
of thousands of young people are being 
graduated at approximately the same time 
of year. Business is not geared to absorb 
such a large number of employees at one 
time. Consequently, those who are unable 
to obtain positions within a reasonable time 
following completion of their training pro- 
grams rapidly lose their skills and forget the 
knowledge that they have acquired. The 
adjustment into business life, therefore, is 
much more difficult than if employment 
could be entered into reasonably soon after 
finishing the training program. 


One further suggestion seems worthy of 
mention. In certain respects business cur- 
ricula are fairly well standardized—for cer- 
tain purposes, too well standardized. For 
instance, little variation is found in institu- 
tional training with respect to the types of 
jobs for which preparation is offered. This 
is a serious limitation from several points of 
view. It results in a surplus of accountants 
or stenographers and places a burden on 
business to give training of other sorts, or 
provide night school and other part-time 
study. Many institutions overlook or neg- 
lect other business occupations for which 
students may be prepared. The field of 
management in various phases offers great 
possibilities for the development of training 
programs on both the junior executive and 
semi-professional level. Preparation for 
ownerships of small businesses and a multi- 
tude of jobs relating to distribution also 
offer extensive possibilities for enterprising 
institutions. Other suggestions will readily 
be called to mind. If institutions do not 
develop new programs, the only alternative 
for the Veterans Administration is to place 
veterans into on-the-job training in fields 
for which institutional training does not 
exist. 


This discussion has included a resumé of 
the Federal law under which the Vocational 
Rehabilitation program for disabled veter- 
ans operates and a discussion of some of the 
principles and problems involved in the 
training program as it relates to preparation 
for business occupations. If these disabled 
veterans, who deserve the best that our 
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country has to offer, are to obtain training to 
assist them to take their places again as 
self-supporting and self-respecting members 
of society, the co-operation of business, 
education, and government is imperative. 
The Veterans Administration is attempting 
to obtain this co-operation. It is appealing 
to you as leaders in the field of education to 
make available the facilities under your 
direction and control in this great program. 
= = * 


Dr. Popham at Northwestern 


Dr. Estelle L. Popham will be a member 
of the summer session faculty at North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois, this 
summer. She will teach courses in business 
education. 

Dr. Popham is chairman of the depart- 
ment of business education at Meredith 
College, Raleigh, North Carolina. She ob- 
tained her Doctor’s degree from New York 
University, New York City. Before going 
to Raleigh, she taught at Bucknell Univer- 
sity, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, and at Cen- 
tral College, Fayette, Missouri. 

» . * 
Graduate Courses, University of Colorado 


The Board of Regents of the University 
of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado, has an- 
nounced the establishment of a new Master 
of Business Education degree to be adminis- 
tered by the faculty of the School of Busi- 
ness. It will go into effect in the summer 
session, which opens on June 29. 

The establishment of this degree at the 
graduate level has been authorized in re- 
sponse to a growing demand from teachers 
in commercial science in the secondary 
schools throughout the country. It is a 
logical development of the undergraduate 
curriculum in business education already 
operative in the School of Business, and it 
conforms to similar advanced degrees in 
this field offered by many universities. 

It is intended that the program of studies 
leading to the Master of Business Education 
degree will be undertaken by teachers only. 
Therefore, the prerequisite requirements 
for entrance upon this work have been 
varied from those required for the regular 
Master of Science degree in business with 
more emphasis upon technical business 
courses. Likewise, the advanced curriculum 
itself is made as flexible as possible to in- 
clude methods and problem courses in busi- 
ness education and courses in education 
theory. Electives are also permitted in ad- 
vanced business courses. 
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3 NEW BOOKS 


Written by well-known authors 


SELLING 
i RETAILING 


ADVERTISING 
e (available with workbooks) 








| FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING 


WALTERS - WINGATE 


A book recommended for the basic course in salesmanship. It introduces all 
principles and techniques of salesmanship. These are applied especially in 
terms of retail selling situations. 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING 


WALTERS - WINGATE - ROWSE 


Here is a comprehensive book that has a place in every distributive education 
program whether it is on a full-time basis or a co-operative basis. It covers all 
phases of selling and merchandising, including a study of merchandise, a 
study of the buyer, sales transactions, mediums of selling, selling policies, 
merchandise display, stock control, and buying. A study of the consumer is 
given special emphasis. 


» FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING 


ROWSE - FISH 
This new fourth edition has been brought up to date from the point of view of 
- illustrations, facts, and figures. FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING has long 
been the most popular book in merchandising classes on the secondary level. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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The ultimate goal im your training of 
stenographers is TRANSCRIPTION 


* Here is «a took 
for your final 
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SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES 


BY WHITMORE AND WANOUS 
In SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES transcription skill is developed in 


five easy stages as follows: 
]. Transcription from accurate plate notes. 
2. Transcription of his own accurate notes written from print es a part of his work assignment. 


3. Transcription of familiar material taken from dictation which is transcribed immediately, 
before the notes get *‘cold.” 

4. Transcription of notes taken from dictation of unfamiliar material before the notes get “cold.” 

5. Transcription of dictation of unfamiliar material after the notes have become “‘cold.” 


A. 


This is a book that can be used in advanced shorthand, advanced typewriting, 
or special transcription classes. The student types from printed copy as well as 
from shorthand plates. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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